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Results of the year in brief... .. J 
1952 1951 A 

UNFILLED ORDERS $372,000,000 $267,674,000 

NET SALES 134,551,610 ° 82,638,055 

PROFIT BEFORE TAXES 10,567,176 7,122,203 

NET EARNINGS 4,917,176 3,872,203 


NET EARNINGS 
PER COMMON SHARE 9.72 4.53 


DIVIDENDS PAID IN CASH 2,112,510 1,031,977 
WORKING CAPITAL 22,172,249 19,426,192 n 
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“Vision is Indispensable to Progress” 





Out of thin air—the greatest show on earth... 


Industry in a hurry—that’s what they 
are calling television these days. It 
took the automobile industry sixteen 
years to become a billion dollar busi- 
ness. Television made it in three. 
And experts have predicted that the 
TV skyrocket will reach $10 billion 
by 1972—with a potential so enor- 
mous that it can’t be estimated. 

A modern epic, this tale of the 
magic lantern with a searching elec- 
tronic eye—first entertainment 
medium in history to prove that “all 
the world’s a stage” and then move it 
to the millions of living rooms scat- 
tered between America’s coastlines. 
World and local news, dramatic en- 
tertainment, educational and cul- 
tural influences — coming to you 
across the air waves. 

From 1921 to 1934, radio sets in 
use in U.S. went from some 400,000 
to 26,000,000. From 1939 to 1952, TV 
sets in use jumped from about 10,000 
to 21,400,000. A startling parallel in 


the growth of two great mass com- 
munications and merchandising 
media which have broadened home 
life and industrial horizons. 


Electronic Window 


Electronic window with a view of 
the world—behind it, the awesome 
transmitting facilities of TV stations 
sprawled along 32,000 miles of co- 
axial cables and microwave relays... 
direct descendants of Marconi’s first 
wireless in 1896, De Forest’s audion 
tube in 1906, the vacuum tubes of 
World War I, Zworykin’s invention 
of the “camera eye,” the electronic 
research of World War II. 


In the fairly near future, we can 
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expect 50,000,000 TV sets and 2,000 
stations operating on 82 channels. 
During the next five years, still more 
headlines about color TV, interna- 
tional TV, and other wonders. New 
uses for important developments 
such as the tiny transistor, no bigger 
than a finger tip, which can operate 
at 1/10 of the power required by 
smallest vacuum tube. 

Miracles out of thin air —the foun- 
dation of this country’s forward 
movement. It is our privilege to work 
side by side with companies, big and 
small, whose ideas and creative ener- 
gies have had fullest expression 
throughthesystem 
of free enterprise. 
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“SMALL BUSINESSMAN” HELPS END A MYTHS 


G-E Subcontractor | i . 
ctor in Paris, Ill. Helps Prove “Small Business” is Getting Large Share of Defense Production 


f Subcontracting: 7 


Aircraft Gas Turbines 














Case History 


Subcontractor: Meco, Incorporated 


Place: Paris, Ill. Population about 10,000. In the heart of rich 
farming land, downstate in Illinois. Typically American. 


Company History: Formed in 1944 by Mr. L. M. Sprinkle. First product 
was a charcoal grill, later made aluminum shuttered 
windows. Received G-E subcontract in 1950 to make 

aluminum parts for G-E jet engines. Has successfully 
filled G-E orders since that time, aiding G. E. in meeting 
production schedules, helping produce more for defense. 


a Present Condition: Company has grown from 6 employees to 150. Meco has 
PRESIDENT L. M. SPRINKLE (right) f expanded plant, added new machinery, increased eng 

ght) formed | neering department, begun development work in new 
fields, such as electronics. 
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F MACHINIST APPRENTICE WILL BALLARD started his TURRET-LATHE OPERATOR ROBERT WHITESELL drove a semi-tractor until he came to 
© jrade in the Navy. Due to G-E subcontracts he can Meco to work on parts for the G-E jets. Now he has a steadier job with better hours, 
work near home, save money for machinist’s tools. and, since he has learned a new trade, a better future. 


BANKER BILL LUCAS has watched workers’ GROCER DAN VALERINE sees the effects of INSPECTOR EDNA HART has been with Meco for two 
accounts grow, says that Meco’s growth Meco’s rapid growth reflected in more cus- years. She is helping her husband save for a new 
reflects Paris’s general prosperity. tomers with steady incomes. home they are buying. 


ARE G-E SUBCONTRACTORS 
‘*BIG’’ OR ‘‘SMALL‘’’ BUSINESSES? 
phate MR. SMALL BUSINESSMAN: 


ARE YOU INTERESTED IN A G-E SUBCONTRACT? 


82 General Electric welcomes the opportu- 
% nity to work with you as defense needs & 
ore “small” businesses 


arise. If you have skills, manpower, and 
(employ 500 or less) Y " P ‘. 


capacity available for defense work, 

write to Materials Services Department, 

ae: Ms ee er ee Dept. 36-101, General Electric Company, 

T@. Schenectady 5, New York. We'll send 

a Ce ee you a simple form. It will help us guide 

< es Mc” j 18% you to those plants in the G-E organiza- 

SUB-SUBCONTRACTOR KEN HAGEN is an PPE a ON tion which*may be seeking the skills and 

example of how subcontracting benefits facilities you have available. 210-57 
spread. He does special machining jobs 

for Meco, is building his shop. 
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Back to work. President Eisenhower 
obviously was in fine spirits and feeling 
fit after his golfing vacation in the South 
. .. No trace of his recent digestive 
upset remained . . . His face was ruddy 
from the Georgia sun as he came back 
to the White House routine. 

As has become his custom, he sched- 
uled conferences as early as 7:30 in the 
mornings and often kept official 
visitors coming in until late in the day 
.. . He conferred with congressional 
leaders Cabinet members . . . his 
military and diplomatic advisers . .. A 
little past midweek he was ready for his 
regular news conference—which turned 
out to be one of the longest he has held. 


War and peace. Reporters were ready 
with a host of questions that produced, 
among other observations, these para- 
phrased remarks from Mr. Eisenhower: 

Q Has there been any Russian reac- 
tion to your peace offer? 

No direct reply, said the President. 

Q What is your feeling about the 
treatment of prisoners in Korea? 

The President mentioned stories of 
mistreatment and said a thing like that 
weighs very heavily on your heart . 
Apparently something was wrong... 
He hoped we could exchange as many 
prisoners as possible as rapidly as possi- 
ble. 

Q Can you say what are the chances 
for a truce in Korea? 

No comment. 

Q Is it your wish that problems of the 
whole Far East be discussed? 

Mr. Eisenhower said he is ready to do 
anything, to confer anywhere—within 
certain limits—to bring about peace . . . 
There can be no real peace in Korea that 
ignores peace in Asia. 


Card games. The precise use of calling 
cards may be just so much puzzling 
nonsense to most Americans . But it 
is very serious stuff in Washington’s 


social and diplomatic circles . . . Bend- 
ing the wrong corner of a card can get 
you talked about in a way you wouldn't 
like. 

So the people back home. could get 
the whole thing straight, Representative 
Allan Oakley Hunter (Rep.), of Cali- 
fornia, last week supplied them with 
these details from the editor of “The 
Social List of Washington, D.C.”: 

“Top left corner turned up means a 
purely social visit . Top right corner 
turned up signifies you have called to 
leave your congratulations . . . Lower 
right corner means a visit of sympathy 
. . . Lower left corner means the caller 
is leaving town and has stopped by to say 
farewell.” 

Calls should be made between 3 and 
6 p. m. . . . Cards can be left by your 
secretary or chauffeur—in which case 
don’t turn the corners. ; 

“With this system,” explained Con- 
gressman Hunter, “Washington social- 
ites are able to call on all their friends 
in a single afternoon—without ever see- 
ing any of them.” 


Mercy ship. There was nothing Harry 
Truman liked better than a quiet cruise 
aboard the presidential yacht Williams- 
burg . . . Apparently there was nothing 
Dwight D. Eisenhower liked less. 

As President, he set foot on the craft 
one time only decided it was a 
symbol of needless luxury ... and 
ordered it out of service... First, 
though, he arranged a series of excur- 
sions for wounded veterans as “an ex- 
pression of the country’s gratitude.” 

The first of the GI trips took place last 
week .. . It was a rousing success— 
with only one voice raised in anything 
like disappointment, arid that wasn’t 
serious . . . One veteran was a little 
sorry the trip had to be made in uniform. 

“Man, it would be better,” he said, 
“to sit up there in a flashy shirt—like 
Harry Truman did.” 
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How “young” will they be at 65? 


.  pewwon PEOPLE today have an excellent 
chance to live beyond their sixty-fifth 
birthday. Already there are over 12 million 
Americans who are past 65. By the end of 
the century it is estimated that there will be 
nearly twice as many. 


Most of these millions can look forward 
to being healthier, happier, “‘younger” after 
65 than people of that age have ever been. 
This has been made possible chiefly by med- 
ical advances which have ushered in a new 
era of health for people of all ages. 


If you are one of those to whom the 
words “old age” conjure up an unpleasant 
picture, you are likely to be heartened by 
the views of authorities. They say that old 
age need not be endured; that it can ac- 
tually be enjoyed. 


This depends largely, however, on what 
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you do to safeguard your health. 


Over the years, adjustments in diet may 
be desirable. While the quantity of food 
required in later life usually becomes less, 
the need for the essential proteins, vitamins, 
and minerals remains unchanged. More- 
over, proper diet is a safeguard against 
overweight which burdens the heart and 
often paves the way for diabetes, arthritis, 
and high blood pressure. 


Of course the best way to conserve good 
health is to place yourself under your doc- 
tor’s care and go to him for a periodic 
health examination as often as he recom- 
mends it. By following you through the 
years, your doctor will also come to know 
you as an individual . .. what your personal 
problems are, what strains your work places 
on you, what your reactions are in times of 


stress. Such information is of great value to 
the doctor in solving many health problems. 


He can also advise you about your daily 
habits—such as getting plenty of rest and 
sleep and practicing moderation in all activ- 
ities. 

Enjoyment in later years also rests to a 
great extent upon one’s mental attitude. 
This is why it is important to keep up your 
outside interests, including hobbies. Such 
activities will help keep you young in heart 
and young in outlook. 


At no time of life should we take good 
health for granted. Rather, we should plan 
and work for it, just as we do for the other 
worthwhile things of life. By doing so, more 
and more of us can anticipate being “young” 
at 65... and perhaps even in our seventies, 
eighties, and nineties. 





Please mail me a free copy 
of Metropolitan’s new book- 
let,553-K,‘* Years To Come.” 
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Washington Whispers 


[What appears on this page is reported in Washington and other news centers] 


Ike Switches Speech Writers . . . More Filibusters 
To Come? . . . Dewey and Taft Now Angling for ‘56 


Republican leaders in Congress are 
annoyed by the prospect that three 
out of four of the Truman-Acheson 
selections for high command of mili- 
tary services—the biggest branch of 
the Government—are to keep their 
jobs until] August 1, at least. The Pres- 
ident seems satisfied with the way 
they’ve run the war in Korea. 


x *«* * 


It turns out that the ammunition 
shortage in Korea traces to a recom- 
mendation from the U.S. Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, headed by Gen. Omar Brad- 
ley as Chairman, that planning be 
based upon the assumption that the 
war would end by June 30, 1951. 
George Marshall, former Defense Sec- 
retary, accepted that view. 


x * * 


High-ranking commanders in U. S. 
Armored Force are complaining open- 
ly that antiquated concepts of war- 
fare now dominate U. S. war planning. 
The complaint is that the greatest in- 
dustrial nation, in tying defense plans 
to the foot soldier, is sacrificing much 
of its advantage over nations with 
masses of men and weak industry. 


x * * 


Reports of Communist atrocities 
against American prisoners in Korea, 
made by U.S. officers, were played 
down and sometimes suppressed so 
that the American people would not 
be encouraged to demand a more vig- 
orous prosecution of the war. 


xk * 


Field Marshal Viscount Montgomery, 
of Great Britain, informed guests at a 
dinner given by U.S. Army Staff 
Chief J. Lawton Collins that the U.S. 
would be left alone, holding the bag, if 
it insisted on pushing the battle line 
in Korea farther north. A congress- 
man present commented that, inas- 
much as the U.S. was bearing 95 per 
cent of the burden of Korean war, 
being left alone was not a new experi- 
ence. 


President Eisenhower is being told that 
there is reason to be concerned about 
the Republican Party’s ability to pre- 
serve its thin majority in the House of 
Representatives when voters again go 
to the polls, in November, 1954. Po- 
litical advisers say that the timing of 
tax cuts may have an important effect 
on the outcome, with their advice to 
time cuts so that they will not be 
forgotten by Election Day. 


x * * 


The speech-writing staff at the White 
House, in spite of much publicity, ac- 
tually is not writing the top-level 
speeches for President Eisenhower. 
A New York public-relations man, 
called in for advice, criticized the 
Executive’s speeches, got the job him- 
self. Mr. Eisenhower’s address on for- 
eign policy and Treasury Secretary 
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George Humphrey’s address on the 
business outlook are the first results, 


xk *& 


George Humphrey, Treasury Secre- 
tary, does not like the idea of a “dou. 
ble” budget—one of operating ex. 
penditures and another for capital 
outlays—but he may be forced to con- 
sider the idea if he wishes to show 
what can be called a balanced budget. 


x kk 


Joseph Martin, Jr., Speaker of the 
House, is openly admitting that the 
excess-profits tax will die June 30 and 
will not be extended. Republican 
leaders say in private that it prob- 
ably will be impossible to deny indi- 
vidual taxpayers some cut in taxes 
after mid-year. 


x * 


Daniel Reed, chairman of the House 


Ways and Means Committee that ini- 
tiates all tax legislation, is letting the 
Republican leadership know that bills 
to extend Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments powers and many other things 
that the White House wants will lie 
in his Committee unmoved unless the 
Reed bill for tax reduction is per- 
mitted to reach the floor. 


x * * 


Robert Taft, Republican Leader in 
the Senate, could run into one filibus- 
ter after another. “Talkathons” loom 
in a number of fields ranging from 
tax-law changes to bills involving 
pruning of favorite projects. 


xk * 


Thomas Dewey, New York Governor, 
is tying his hopes for 1956 to a friend- 
ly majority and to a dominance of 
Dewey staff workers in the Republi- 
can National Committee. The Taft 
wing of the party, on its side, is heav- 
ily entrenched in Congress and in 
other strategic places. President Ei- 
senhower, if he does not run himself, 
will control the 1956 party nomination 
in spite of present angling. 
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UNCONTROLLED BURSTS OF ENERGY meantrouble _ heater circuits to limit such surges — protecting the tubes, thus 
—even inside your television set. For instance: when youturn _ prolonging their useful life. CARBORUNDUM makes five types 
your set on, the initial surge of electricity—if not arrested— of ceramic resistors, covering the full range of wanted charac- 
will sometimes cause a tube failure. Numerous television set _ teristics, used widely in electrical and electronic circuits. 

manufacturers use GLOBAR® Ceramic Resistors in the tube Product of the GLOBAR Division 


Where’s the limit to what you can do with 


CARBORUNDUWM’s *man-made minerals” ? 


EVER WONDER how your shaving blades get 
that razor-sharp edge? Your “stubborn stubble” 
succumbs instantly to the micro-inch finish which 
blade manufacturers obtain on fine steel with 
CARBORUNDUM's grinding wheels and hones. You use 
many products every day which, like razor blades, 
depend on abrasive products by CARBORUNDUM for 
accuracy measured in millionths of an inch. 

Made by the Bonded Products and Grain Division 


MILADY’S FOOTWEAR — men’sand children’s 
too—owes much of its beauty and usefulness to 
coated abrasives by CARBORUNDUM. In the tannery, 
fine leather is finished with Buffing and Snuffing 
Papers. The shoe manufacturer uses a variety of coated 
abrasive products for finishing the heels and soles. 
And your shoe repair man relies on CARBORUNDUM’S 
abrasives for restoring that “new look.” 

Made by the Coated Products Division 


Write to CARBORUNDUM for help 


REGISTERED TRADE MARK 


on your problems that“man-made minerals” may solve 


THE CARBORUNDUM COMPANY, Room 235, NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y.—————__ 
Manufacturers of Refractories « Heating Elements « Resistors © Metal Additives « Grinding Wheels « Coated Abrasives « Sharpening Stones « Abrasive Grains 
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() How does our educational system 
benefit from the Brewing Industry? 


A State beer taxes help build schools and 
provide salaries for teachers. 














In 1952, the more than four hundred 
brewers in America paid over $195 million 
into State Treasuries—besides nearly $800 
million in Federal Excise Taxes. 

In many states, this state revenue from 
the Brewing Industry builds public 
schools and provides salaries and pensions 
for teachers. Without this important rev- 
enue, undoubtedly most real estate and 


other state and local taxes would have to 
be increased. 

More about the historical, economic 
and social role of beer—the beverage of 
moderation—is presented in the book, 
“Beer and Brewing in America.” If you 
would like a free copy, just write to 
the United States Brewers Foundation, 
535 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


United States Brewers Foundation... charterea 1862 


One of America’s oldest continuous non-profit trade associations 
representing over 85% of the country’s malt-beverage production. 
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Truce prospect in Korea continues to grow. It's better than 50-50. 

Prisoner exchange, progressing, adds to the prospect. U.S. allies, with 
their pressure, make it more probable, too. Communists want it. 

Truce is to the Communist advantage. It gives time for a build-up. It 
ends danger that the supply line to Russia might suddenly shut down, leaving 
China's Communists out on a limb. It releases troops for other ventures. 

Truce deal seems definitely to be cooking. 








Timing of a truce is something else again. It may be slow to come. 

Truce hope limits military action, relieves pressure on the Communists. 
Truce itself may be delayed, while hope is dangled before U.S. and while the 
Chinese Communists pose in Asia as the great power that defeated America. 

It may take renewed military pressure to get the truce nailed down. 

U.S., eventually, will learn that the deal it finally does make will prove 
costly, embarrassing, an advantage to a very real opponent. 











In U.S. itself, the boom is getting a bit shaky. It's overdone. 

Auto output is at a 7-million-car rate; auto sales at 5.5 million. 

New-residence starts are at a 1.2-million rate. New households now are 
being formed at around a 950,000 rate and tending down quite sharply. 

Private debt, to buy houses, cars, other things, as well as to finance 
business needs, is vastly inflated. Debt, privately owed, has nearly doubled 
Since 1946; is well above 300 billion dollars and rising steadily. 

Installment credit, recently, was being extended in a volume equal to more 
than 60 per cent of the value of so-called “consumer durable" goods being sold. 
Buying on credit, probably, is being overdone. 




















What you come up with, in looking ahead, is this: 

Cutbacks in auto output seem inevitable for late 1953. Housing starts, 
very probably, will decline somewhat. Government spending will slow a bit. 

Many industries, producing above current demand, are to cut back. 

Jobs, as a result, may be less plentiful in late 1953 or in 1954 than now. 
Any iob loss, any broad ending of overtime pay will make it more of a problem 
for many people to meet installment payments without stinting. 

Demand, as a result, seems more likely to slow than to increase. 

















Private debt, not Government debt, is the vulnerable spot right now. 
Public debt, net, is 250 billions, down 6 per cent from 1945. Private 
debt, at 302 billions last December, is up115 per centfrom 1945. 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW--~ (Continued) 


Big rise is in mortgage loans, installment loans, bank loans made to 
business. There is official concern over the extent of the rise in debt. 

Money, as a result, is being tightened, made more expensive. 

Tighter money will strike at the base of today's boom. Easy money, on the 
other hand, would feed a boom already dangerously extended. 

The boom, definitely, is facing a squeeze to get some air out. 








There are these things to be aware of in looking ahead: 

Salaried people, relatively, will gain somewhat when inflation ends. Their 
pay is quite stable. Wage earners, with big gains in recent years, will lose 
much advantage. Hours may be cut. Pay raises will be harder to get. 

Farmers will do less well. Inflation favors farmers. Deflation hurts. 

Real estate will do less well. Turnover will slow somewhat, values tend 
to ease instead of always rising. Real estate boom is fading a bit now. 

Retired persons, others on fixed incomes, get a little break with an end to 
inflation. Insurance means more when values become stable. Investors, with 
money in bonds, gain some security for their savings. Inflation during recent 
years played hob with savings-bond owners, other bondholders. 

















Essentially, in the period that lies ahead: 

The old, accepted values gradually will come back. Hard work will seem 
worth while. Saving, frugality will command a reward, not penalty. 

Easy money will be harder to come by. 

The buyer, with money, once again will command respect. The seller will 
to cater to buyers, not presume to do a favor by offering to sell. 

Times are to change, rather fundamentally, in the year ahead. 








Tax cutting, too, when broadly applied, will involve much change. 

Excess-profits tax dies June 30. That's set. Individual incomes are 
likely to enjoy a 10 per cent cut after midyear. That's quite probable. 

Tax-law rewriting, however, is to be a long-range process. 

The whole philosophy of taxation is to be altered if there is a chance to 
get along with substantially less revenue in years ahead. 














Success, for one thing, will be recognized as entitled to reward. Idea of 
using tax policy to level all incomes toward a common low point will no longer 
govern. Tax burden, if politically possible, will be shifted somewhat more to 
all the people through indirect taxes, instead of centering largely on incomes 
through steeply graduated surtaxes. 

Tax policy, so far as the new Administration can fix it, will aim to 
encourage private initiative and venturing, not to stifle initiative as a means 
of forcing Government to undertake a bigger and bigger role. 








Cuts in appropriations by Congress are likely to be greater than the 
Administration wants. Congress is in a spending-cut mood. 

Spending, however, will not immediately reflect appropriation cuts. Money 
on hand, authorized in the past, is vast in quantity. 

Also: The idea that a slaughter of civil servants is under way in the 
nation's capital is erroneous. Turnover in policy jobs, to date, is rather 
small, not wholesale. Cuts in job totals are small, too, just beginning. 
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Always wanting more 


—these millions with BUY on their minds! 





HE 3%4-million families who regularly read climate that permeates the whole book—and 
Better Homes & Gardens are the wantingest adds effectiveness to all the ads. 
families in America. In fact, they read BH&G 
well aware that every page will make them 
want still more. 


What an advantage for any advertiser—to pre- 
sent his products to this vast audience that’s 
screened for its BUY-mindedness! 

That is the vital difference between the readers 


of BH&G and those of the other leading man- BHeG BUYVoL0 ica BRIEFS . 
woman magazines—a wanting-to-be-sold atti- ; . 
e Newsstand Sales—BH&¢ is the only one among the 10 major 
tude that all BH&G readers adopt the moment circulation magazines to hit its peak newsstand sale during 
. . 952 
they open the magazine! 1983. 
Py e More Dollars of Advertising, more lines of advertising and 
How do they get that way! It happens that more pages of advertising were placed in BH&G in 1952 than 
BH&G confines itself entirely to practical sug- in any other major monthly magazine. 
gestions on how to make daily living more e U.S. Circulation— Bu&cG leads the 10 major circulation 


: ; magazines in the per cent of total circulation within the 
enjoyable. In this way, BH&G creates a buying- United States. 


MEREDITH PUBLISHING COMPANY 
es Moines, lowa 
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SAN ANTONIO TRANSIT COMPANY'S crack 296-bus fleet has won 14 “Bus 

Transportati6n” maintenance awards. Mr. Laurence Wingerter, 

President, says: “We've had 20 years of low maintenance costs with 

Texaco Marfak ... run extra hundreds of miles between scheduled 
overhauls.” 


WESTERN AIR LINES, America’s oldest 
airline, has been using Texaco Air- 
craft Engine Oil exclusively for 
years to keep engines running de- 
pendably — maintenance costs low. 
Naturally, Western Air Lines chose 
Texaco Aircraft Engine Oil for its 
new DC-6B luxury fleet. 


THE FALK CORPORATION gear shown being cut is 15 feet in diameter and 
has a 42 inch gear face. Coolant used on hobs is Texaco Sultex Cutting 
Oil. On finish cut — a non-stop, 72-hour operation — the two hobs must 
not change dimensions 1/10,000 of an inch. No machining job is too 
big — or too small — for Texaco. 


HE above are three more examples of benefits enjoyed 

through the use of superior Texaco Lubricants and the 
services of skilled Texaco Lubrication Engineers. Our 
One Purchase Agreement Plan can help achieve these same 
goals in every major field of industry and transportation. 
For details, call the nearest of more than 2000 Texaco Distribution 
Plants in the 48 States or write The Texas Company, 
135 East 42nd Street, New York 17, New York. 


TEXACO &) 


INDUSTRIAL LUBRICANTS 
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BETTER BUSINESS 
WITH PEACE? 


lf War Ends: Sharper Adjustment, Then America’s Biggest Gains 


It's an era of prosperity, better times than ever 


before, 


that lies ahead. 


There isn’t to be a depression—peace or not. 

A temporary setback, yes. But, beyond that, the 
outlook is for solid recovery, expansion of business, 
more demand for goods, a steady rise in the stand- 
ard of living. 

Here is an analysis of what you can expect. 


If peace comes in Korea, that fact will 
not mean an end to good times in the 
U.S. This country, in the future, will 
enjoy greater prosperity than at any 

period in the past. 
| With or without peace, however, there 
is to be some temporary adjustment, or 
recession, in business within the next 
year. That adjustment will be bigger if 
war ends than if war goes on. Either way, 
it will not be depression. 

A turn from moderate recession to a 
new period of expanding business will 
come in 1955, if 1954 turns out to be the 
year of adjustment. 

These are among conclusions being 
drawn by officials who are helping to 
shape policies of Government in the field 
of taxes, money, spending. 

A slowing of the present boom will not 

viewed as a calamity. This boom, 
fostered by policies that stimulate infla- 
tion, is running into trouble because of 
what are regarded as “excesses.” Many 
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people are found to be “overborrowed” 
on cars, appliances, houses. New housing 
starts are running considerably ahead of 
the number of new families that are 
being formed. Industry is completing 
many of its expansion programs. Gov- 
ernment is spending much more than it 
is taking in. 

A deliberate objective of Govern- 
ment policy is to check these “excesses.” 

Money is being tightened a little. This, 
gradually, makes it more expensive to 
borrow. Cuts are being made in Gov- 
ernment spending. If war ends, these 
cuts will be bigger than if war goes on. 
Industry no longer is being encouraged, 
by tax policy, to expand plant and equip- 
ment on the scale of recent years. 

The result is the prospect of some 
downward adjustment in business. It is 
wanted, to end inflation. 

The purpose is to bring back com- 
petition, to get rid of controls, to get 
back to the time when individual initia- 


tive could assert itself and be rewarded. 
The goal is a free economy, not a 
planned one. Control will be imposed 
in the market place, not by a group of 
planners in Washington. 

Once inflation definitely is ended, 
competition restored, policies of Gov- 
ernment will recognize that fact. The 
highest officials emphasize that Govern- 
ment will not again sit on the side 
lines, as it did after 1929, and permit 
an adjustment to turn into a depression 
that then runs on toward crisis. 

Instead, when boom wears out and 
when the boom’s excesses are corrected 
by revived competition, policies will 
change. 

Money that now is being made a little 
tighter will be loosened up. Taxes will 
be reduced, releasing more income to 
be spent by individuals and corpora- 
tions. Tax policies will be altered to en- 
courage industry to invest more heavily 
in new plant and equipment. There will 
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be incentives to build more new homes. 
Public works, needed on a vast scale, 
will be encouraged. 

All of the time, Government spend- 
ing will go on at a high rate by any but 
the standards of wartime. 

Spending by the Federal Government, 
in the vear ahead, will be no less than 
70 billion dollars. That is a cut of nearly 
9 billion from the level that former Pres- 
ident Truman had projected. Yet, it is 
only about 4 billion dollars less than in 
the year ending June 30. The level of 
Federal Government spending as pro- 
jected over the years just ahead, assuming 
peace, does not fall below the range of 
60 to 65 billion dollars. 

Big spending by Government, center- 
ing heavily on defense, appears to be a 
permanent underpinning for business. 
The day of a Government sharply con- 
tracted in size seems not to be in sight. 
At that same time, State and local gov- 
ernments are steadily increasing their 
expenditures. 

The growth of business activity to 
new highs, after corrections from the 
present boom, is not expected to come 
from rising Government expenditures, 
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however. Prosperity of the future, rather, 
is expected by present policy makers for 
Government to center largely in ex- 
panded private investment and rising 
standards of living. 

The concept now governing policy is 
that the United States is a great, dynamic, 
expanding nation with its big future 
ahead. 

Population is in a period of rapid 
growth. Each year, between 2.5 and 3 
million more people are being added, 
with all that that means in expanded 
demand for the multitude of things that 
the American people insist upon having. 
New households are growing in number, 
too, although at a declining rate because 
of a receding total of marriages. 

The nation’s industrial plant is vastly 
bigger, more modern than in any pre- 
vious period of peace. Raw-material re- 
sources are adequate for all needs. 

A highly skilled working force is 
available. Efficiency of industry as a 
whole never has been as high as now. 
There are all of the elements for un- 
precedented prosperity if the economic 
machine can be kept in good working 
order. The problem will be to develop 








and finance expanding markets for ci- 
vilian goods that can be turned out as 
arms orders decline and as the capacity 
of industry grows. 

Better business than ever before, more 
demand for more kinds of goods and 
services, steadily rising standards of liv- 
ing are looked for by present policy 
makers as their policies are applied. 

The prescription to be offered for 
record prosperity is this: 

Encourage competition. Let business 
fight it out for customers. Lower prices 
growing from competition will broaden 
many markets. 

Keep money plentiful. Once inflation 
is under control, do not strangle activity 
by a deliberate policy of tight money. 

Curb speculation wherever and when- 
ever it tends to run to excess. Try to 
head off the sort of speculative excesses 
that have preceded collapse and de- 
pression of the past. 

Change, if possible, the whole concept 
of tax policy. For nearly 20 years, tax 
policies of Government have been geared 
to so-called “reform,” or to penalize some 
group. Gear taxes solely to the problem 
of revenue raising. 
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Encourage new investment and ven- 
turing by permitting reward for success. 
Taxes in recent years have borne with 
special severity on the successful. 

Cut taxes when needed to encourage 
business activity. Tax cuts work more 
rapidly and serve more effectively to 
prime the pump of business than do in- 
creases in expenditure by Government. 

Stop the Government practice of en- 
couraging unions to demand for them- 
selves all of the gains that may flow 
from increased efficiency. Price cuts that 
benefit all consumers are more important 
than wage increases that benefit a 
limited number of organized wage 
earners, 

The goal of policy makers in the new 
Administration is to restore competition 
in business and to encourage venturing, 
with assurance that success can com- 
mand a real reward. It is recognized that 
there must be a steady expansion in the 
output of goods and a constantly en- 
laging market for goods if large-scale 
unemployment is to be avoided. 

Major dependence will be placed upon 
Private enterprise, rather than upon 

vernment planning, to assure good 
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times. There will be no hesitation, how- 
ever, to wheel the powers and resources 
of Government into line if needed to 
counter forces of deflation. Vast public- 
works projects—schools, highways, hos- 
pitals—are in the “essential” category 
and are likely to come into line for 
federal aid if private industry runs into 
trouble. 

In the five years ahead, the level of 
business activity will need to rise far 
above the present level if large-scale 
unemployment is to be avoided. 

As spending by Government declines, 
spending and investment by industry 
and individuals will have to expand year 
by year to provide work for a steadily 
increasing force of workers, The growing 
number of workers moving into the labor 
force will be serving an industry far more 
efficient than prewar. This means a con- 
stantly rising flow of products for which 
markets must be found at home and 
abroad, if industrial facilities are to be 
used profitably. 

The formula that policy makers for 
Government offer to assure the best busi- 
ness that the world has ever known is 
one that places main dependence upon 


$191.6 
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private initiative and is designed to let 
loose the energies that lie in a system 
of private enterprise. 

The New Deal, taking hold 20 years 
ago, rested upon the concept that the 
United States is a “matured” nation, its 
period of great growth ended. Under that 
concept, the powers of Government were 
used to level incomes, to divide up avail- 
able wealth and to use machinery of 
Government to assure jobs. The New 
Deal formula never did work. By the 
time war came, the unemployed still 
numbered approximately 8 millions. 

Under the stimulus of war, a vast ex- 
pansion occurred, proving false the idea 
that growth in the U.S. had ended. 

After war, there will be new policies 
aimed at providing the nation with 
prosperity such as it never before en- 
joyed. Before those policies take full 
effect, however, there will be adjust- 
ments. If war goes on, instead of coming 
to an end, then high-level activity will 
continue to be supported by large-scale 
Government spending and investment. 

The goal of record prosperity, based 
upon expanding private enterprise, is 
tied to the realization of peace. 
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ATROCITIES IN KOREA—HOW BAD? 


Probably 1 Murdered for 4 Killed in Battle 


The ugly story of what hap- 
pened to thousands of Americans 
listed as ‘‘missing” in Korea is 
beginning to unfold. 

It's a story of mass execution, 
death marches, starvation. 

By latest estimates, 6,000 
Americans have died in Commu- 
nist prisoner-of-war camps. 

This is the first sample, based 
on eye-witness reports, of whole- 
sale murder, Communist style. 


TOKYO 


Atrocities by Communists, it is now 
clear, took a toll of thousands of Amer- 
ican prisoners of war. Among the 
11,500 Americans reported as “miss- 
ing,” it is probable that no more than 
5,000 will turn up alive. 

Stories told by returning prisoners 
bear out reports made by U.S. Army in- 
vestigators in November, 1951, that 
thousands of U.S. prisoners had been 
done away with. Almost no Americans 
captured in the period before Chinese 
Communist forces entered the war are 
among the few now being turned back 
at Panmunjom, so that a full account of 
what happened is not yet told. 

Brutality. Enough is told, however, to 
show that brutality on a broad scale 
has been practiced by the Communists. 
Indications are that for every four 
Americans who have been killed on the 
battlefield another has died in Commu- 
nist hands. 

In one case, 200 U.S. Marines were 
lined up and shot, on the order of a 
Chinese regimental commander. In an- 
other, 40 out of 100 prisoners died on a 
forced march in the winter of 1950. In 
still another, 101 U.N. troops failed to 
survive a two-month march, out of a 
group of 160 captured near Pyongyang. 
A mass execution of 1,250 prisoners, in- 
cluding many Americans, is reported to 
have occurred near the Yalu River early 
in the war. 

An Anglican bishop tells of 96 more 
deaths in a nine-day forced march of 
military and civilian prisoners in the 
autumn of 1950. Another 250 of the 
same group died of exhaustion after 
reaching their destination. 
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There have been other accounts of 


death marches. In late spring of 1951, 
700 American prisoners were marched 
out of a camp near Pyongyang toward a 
prison camp at Changsong, but only 
289 were reported to have reached 
there alive. Men too exhausted to keep 
up are said to have been shot, shoved 
over high cliffs, or left to die. 

Supplementing these eyewitness tales 
is the evidence of 365 bodies recovered, 
thus far, of Americans with their hands 
tied behind their backs and bullets fired 
into the backs of their heads. 

Neglect. But the indications from re- 
ports of returning U.S. prisoners are 


at best. Chinese care often was only 
slightly better. 

Treatment varied with circumstances, 
however. One sergeant reports: “I never 
received any medical care during the 
29 months.” A corporal from another 
camp said the Chinese “gave me the 
works—aureomycin and _ streptomycin.” 
Others report that, even when wounds 
were cared for, infection often set in, 
sometimes causing death. 

Crowding, lack of warmth in winter 
and poor sanitation accounted for more 
deaths. A typical story tells of many 
prisoners crowded into an unheated mud 
hut 10 by 12 feet in size, with the result 
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AMERICAN PRISONERS HEAD FOR NORTH KOREA 
. .. Many never got there 


that many more Americans in Commu- 
nist hands have died of neglect than 
were deliberately killed. 

Many prisoners, especially those sick 
or wounded, could not survive on the 
enemy's Army ration of nothing but 
cereal—rice, millet or wheat—even when 
the supplies were not sharply limited. 
Their resistance lowered, they  suc- 
cumbed to disease in large numbers. The 
number of Americans who died in this 
way is uncertain, but at least 500 South 
Koreans are reported to have died of 
tuberculosis and malnutrition in one 
camp alone. 

Lack of adequate medical care ap- 
parently accounted for even more deaths. 
North Korean medical service is primitive 


that “nine people died in that room in 
November and December.” During a 
move, a young GI relates, 17 prisoners 
were crowded into one small room in a 
Korean house one night and only two 
were still alive the next morning. 

Butchery. Many Americans who died 
as prisoners in 1950 would have lived, 
according to new reports, if they had 
been kept in camps farther north. When 
U.N. forces landed at Inchon, the North 
Koreans had most of their prisoners in 
South Korea and had little time or in- 
clination to worry about them. As Allied 
troops approached, North Korean units 
butchered many of their captives, forced 
most of the rest to march north to new 
camps along the Yalu. 
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These forced marches lasted for weeks, 
with insufficient food, exposure to bitter 
weather and exhaustion taking a heavy 
toll in lives. U.S. Army commanders 
knew those columns of prisoners were 
somewhere on the road and dropped 
paratroopers in a desperate but unsuc- 
cessful attempt to rescue them. 

This story apparently was repeated in 
April 1951, during the big U.N. spring 
counterattack, according to some newly 
released Americans. 

Treatment improved somewhat after 
Chinese Communist forces entered the 
war. The Chinese, with some outstand- 
ing exceptions, kept to a policy of not 
mistreating prisoners and giving them 
care that was considered adequate by 
Asian standards. Yet the evidence is that 
this care has not been adequate, by 
Western standards, for keeping most 
Americans in good health. 

Just how many have survived the 
brutalities committed over the last three 
years is far from certain. Atrocity deaths 
actually witnessed by returned U.S. 





prisoners add up to about 1,500, but may , * ye ed == or ay 

include a duplication ye be HANDS UP MEANT SURRENDER Bis 
exaggerated in some cases. Evidence re- 

ported to the U.N. in late 1951, based - +. and, for some 6,000, death 


largely on accounts by civilian refugees 
and Communist prisoners, indicated that 
8,000 Americans may have been slain. 
That estimate has since been revised 
downward to a maximum of about 6,000. 

What you come up with, if that fig- 
ure is approximately right, is this: 

Missing—11,500 Americans. 

Killed in battle but left behind 
and listed as missing during the big 
U.N. withdrawal—1,000. That’s the 
estimate now being accepted by 
U.S. commanders. 

Died in captivity—6,000, includ- 
ing all atrocity deaths. 

Returned—120 in the first ex- 
change, actually offset by 123 more 
Americans captured during the two 
weeks in which the exchange was 
being set up. Return of additional 
prisoners, now agreed to, is not like- 

ly to affect the net total. 
: Still alive in Communist prison 
» camps—4,500. This is well over the 
3,198 reported by Communist nego- 
tiators in 1951, but is about the 
minimum number indicated by pris- 
oner-of-war letters, radio broadcasts, 
and reports from returned prisoners. 
That means that fewer than half of 
those now missing may be expected to 
return after war’s end. It also means that 
hardly any Americans, of those listed 
a missing, are likely to return except 
those either officially reported as cap- Ee. ; 
tured or already reported through un- DS h es Ke 
fficial means to be still alive, through a — 
letters, mail, or new word from pris- HANDS TIED MEANT MURDER 
oners now refiatriated. ... at least 365 Gli's died this way 
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Socialism in U.S. on the Run 
Rubber to Atom—Government Is Getting Out 


There are good buys in Wash- 
ington now, if you have the 
money. Government, under new 
management, is getting out of 
business. 

Rubber plants and a barge line 
already are on the market. RFC— 
the big bank—is to go. Money is 
tight for public power. 

Republicans hope it’s the end 
of ‘‘creeping socialism.’ 


A Republican urge to clip the wings 
of federal business enterprises—and 
thereby “desocialize” the U. S.—is pro- 
ducing results in Washington. A new 
era obviously is dawning, one to be 
marked by contraction and decline in 
Government ventures into fields once 
reserved for private business and 
finance. 

The old era, now ending, flourished 
under the New Deal. In 20 years it 
brought vast new Government empires, 
sprouting and growing at a dizzy pace, 
in banking, housing, electric power, 
numerous other fields. Federal invest- 
ments skyrocketed. By 1953 the U.S. 
owned or had a stake in 130 billion dol- 
lars’ worth of loans, insurance, factories, 
railroads, ships, countless other things. 

Many people saw it all as a tide of 
“creeping socialism.” 

The tide is turning today, however. 

Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
once the biggest lending agency, faces 
liquidation in 1954. An _ ex-President, 
Herbert Hoover, calls for the sale or lease 
of all federal electric-power facilities. The 
26 synthetic-rubber plants are to be sold 
to private industry. Inland Waterways 
Corporation, second-biggest barge line 
in U.S., is on the auction block. 

Synthetic-oil plants are scheduled for 
disposal. Plans are afoot to make atomic 
energy, a federal monopoly now, avail- 
able for private experiment and de- 
velopment. Even in defense industries, 
Government contraction rather than ex- 
pansion is the order of the day. 

A picture of the giants among Govern- 
ment economic enterprises is given by 
the chart on page 19. In almost every 
area of activity now the tendency is to 
curtail, to pull back, to cut down the size 
and scope of Government operations. It’s 
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a big reversal of the trends that have 
been running for the last 20 years. 
Rubber. Fast action on the synthetic- 
rubber plants illustrates the new ap- 
proach in Washington. The federal 
synthetic-rubber industry was built in 
World War II as a war measure at a 
cost of around 750 million dollars. 
Before the war ended, discussions 
started on ways of selling these plants to 
private industry. But the first postwar 


IWC operates 20 towboats and 257 
barges, mainly on the Mississippi and 
Ohio rivers. It usually lost money, has 
an accrued operating deficit of 15 mil. 
lion dollars. Over the years, many pro. | 
posals were made to sell it. Eisenhower 
has ordered the deed done, with June | 
the deadline for bids. Commerce Depart. 
ment has received 176 inquiries so far, 

Power. In federal electric-power ven- 
tures the keynote definitely is contrac. 


—Dept. of Interior 


FEDERAL POWER 
... less of it? 


vears passed without any final action. 
The Korean emergency came and de- 
laved progress. By autumn of 1952, 
seven vears after World War II ended, 
no accepted plan to dispose of the rub- 
ber factories was at hand. 

In his thirteenth week in the White 
House, however, Mr. Eisenhower sent 
to Congress a report urging quick sale of 
these rubber plants, along lines of an 
RFC plan that has general industry back- 
ing and solid support on Capitol Hill. 

Barges. The pending sale of the Fed- 
eral Inland Waterways Corporation is 
another straw in the wind. Its service 
dates back to World War I. 


tion, now. By contrast, federal power ex- J 
pansion was a symbol of the New Deal § 
for two decades. 

Eisenhower's Budget Bureau is swing [ 
ing the economy ax on many power proj- 
ects. The Truman budget, which Eisen- 
hower is junking, gave Army's Corps 
of Engineers 333 millions for river proj 
ects that included power _ facilities. 
That’s been cut’ almost one third, to 230 
millions. Interior's Bureau of Reclame 
tion was allotted 232 millions by Tr 
man. Eisenhower cut that by 23 pet 
cent, to 178 millions. 

Congress may chop the power app! § 
priations some more. The House Ap 
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propriations Committee recommends a 
virtual freeze on all new construction in 
power installations. But the Senate is 
likely to restore many of the House cuts. 
Western Republicans are grumbling 
about the budget cuts already made. 

All emphasis is on curtailment in this 
big field of Government activity, in any 
case. The new Secretary of Interior, 
Douglas McKay, shows the line of think- 
ing. He states that he’s inclined to favor 
private rather than federal development 
of power at Niagara Falls. He would let 
New York State, rather than the Federal 
Government, exploit the power features 
of the proposed St. Lawrence Seaway. 

Both McKay and Eisenhower want a 
greater degree of State control, rather 
than new federal corporations and mar- 
keting agencies, in any future river-basin 
developments. 

On the other hand, Mr. McKay, a 
middle-of-the-roader, says he doesn’t 
think much of proposals like Mr. Hoo- 
ver's, to lease or otherwise dispose of 
many federal power projects to private 
utilities or State-controlled commissions. 
A complete withdrawal of the Federal 
Government from the electric-power 
field is not in the cards, most observers 
agree. 

Housing is another field in which the 
tendency now is to close out federal 
business operations where feasible. For 
several years, at congressional urging, 
the Government has been moving to di- 
vest itself of direct ownership interests 
in housing. 

More than 670,000 housing units built 
during World War II for war workers 
at a cost of 1 billion dollars have been 
sold in recent years. Albert M. Cole, a 
foe of public housing when a Congress- 
man, is head of the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency now, and he is expected 
to speed the disposal of the remaining 
280,000 war-built housing units still in 
Government title. 

Also being sold to private buyers or 
local public bodies are the Government's 
interests in community facilities that were 
built to aid war centers in the war years; 
its more than 10,000 migrant-labor shel- 
ters; its model communities such as 
Greenbelt, Md., holdovers from some 
early New Deal experiments. 

The federal low-rental housing pro- 
gram faces a doubtful future, under the 
new regime. Under this program the 
Federal Government has aided the fi- 
nancing of around 300,000 apartments 
that are rented to low-income families 
by several hundred local housing author- 
ities across the nation. The Government 
ilso pays a yearly subsidy to those 
authorities that need it. Congress is de- 
manding a review of this whole opera- 
tion, but the general idea has strong 
Republican support—including that of 
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Uncle Sam’s Biggest Businesses:  - 
Headed for Private Enterprise? 


Insurance 


(face value, veterans’ policies). . « « 


. 
Banking 
(loans to farmers, homeowners, 
miners, States, industries, 
co-operatives, foreign Governments, etc.) * ¢ 


Armament factories ... . 
Stockpile of strategic materials 
Merchant shipping . . . . . 
Atom facilities ....... 
Electric power ....... 


Housing, community facilities 


Surplus farm products, U.S.-owned 


Synthetic-rubber plants . . . . 


Inland Waterways Corp. . . 


$49,354,000,000 


18,600,000,000 
8,600,000,000 
9,045, 000,000 
4,000,000,000 
3,800,000,000 
3,660,000,000 
1,064,000,000 
1,123,000,000 
130,000,000 
27,000,000 


*Excludes $32,505,000,000 Government-guaranteed loans 
on housing and on veterans’ businesses, veterans’ farms. 
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GOVERNMENT DEFENSE PLANT 
...on the job 


Senator Robert A. Taft. Some kind of 
program is likely to continue. 

Banking operations are being studied, 
too. with a view to trimming back Gov 
ernment RFC is the first of the 
giant lending corporations to be affected 
bv the new attitude. At a meeting with 


deals. 


Congressmen. Eisenhower declared that 
he is agreeable to letting RFC die when 
its present authority expires in June, 1954. 
RFC_ has than 25.000 
outstanding: 764 million 
worth. It owns stock in 11 railroads and 


more loans 


about dollars’ 
72 banks. operates a tin smelter in Texas 
and hemp plantations in Central Amer 
ica. It got mixed up in charges of po- 
litical favoritism in recent vears. 

Many feel that 
RFC ought to be pruned heavily and re- 
dedicated to its original purpose of aid- 
ing needy U.S. businesses—preferably 


Congressmen now 


under a new name. 

Also scru- 
tiny is Federal National Mortgage Asso- 
ciation. tederal that 
ballooned from small beginnings into a 
multibillion-dollar operation. Its future 
is still and “Fannie Mae” is 
marking time rather than taking an ac- 
tive part in the mortgage market. (See 
page 64.) 


under close congressional 


another business 


in doubt. 


Around 2 billion dollars now is on loan 
to farmers by the Commodity Credit 
This lending operation 
seems sure to grow, rather than contract, 
as farm surpluses pile up. 

Rural Electrification Administration is 
another big U.S. lender, with more than 
2.2 billion dollars advanced to date 
for co-ops’ electric-power facilities. Con- 
traction is coming here. The REA power 
program had passed its peak anyway, 
and Agriculture Secretary Ezra T. Ben- 


Corporation. 
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son reduced the proposed budget for 
next fiscal year by 11 per cent. 

Mr. Benson cut about-20 per cent off 
the proposed loan program for rural tele- 
phone networks, also. Telephone loans 
are a new and growing item, however. 
Despite the budget cutback, new money 
for REA phone loans will amount to 50 
millions next year. Loans totaled 35 mil- 
lions last vear. It’s another place where 
restraint, but not outright extinction. is 
the new rule. 

All through the vast field of Govern- 
ment lending—which embraces a total of 
51 billions in guaranteed and direct loans 
—efforts are being made to squeeze down 
on old ventures and sidetrack new ones. 


The same basic trend crops up in subsidy 
programs and federal buying plans. ~ 

Eisenhower's budgeters, for example. 
eliminated a 118-million-dollar subsidy 
for four new merchant ships that Tru. 
man had included in his budget. 

Stockpile buying is officially sched. 
uled to continue “in orderly manner,” 
but a slowdown is indicated. About 78 
per cent of the total authorized stock. 
pile objective already has been reached, 
Carry-over funds, no new amounts, are 
to meet commitments next fiscal year, 

The Defense Materials Procurement 
Agency, a world-ranging outfit that has 
underwritten the production of minerals 
valued at 5 billion dollars, is slated to 
die, and turn its remaining interests over 
to some other agency, next June. 

With all the cutbacks, however, Gov- 
ernment’s businesses will remain in- 
mense. 

Veterans’ programs alone insure that, 
Through guaranteed loans, Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration has a direct interest in 203 
billion dollars worth of home, business 
and farm loans. In midst of a boom, it has 
accumulated about 25 million dollars 
worth of assorted real estate, businesses 
and farms on which loans soured. In a 
real depression, VA could quickly become 
the world’s largest real estate dealer. 

VA already is the world’s largest in 
surance agency, with nearly 50 billions 
in veterans’ policies outstanding. 

Defense. atomic development. other 
fields of activity also indicate a great fed- 
eral part in business for decades ahead. 
Yet it is an important fact that in 1953, 
for the first time in 20 vears, many big 
federal peacetime businesses are com 
tracting. That kind of “socialism” is on 
the wane. 
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SYNTHETIC RUBBER PLANT 
... On the market 
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A name to remember 


in your business, too... 


“Engineered Production” Service* for the 


AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRY 


Sundstrand products, like this 

Special Transfer Rigidmil milling machine, have made basic 
contributions to automotive progress. Sundstrand engineers 
have worked with leaders in American industry . . . in many 
fields .. . for close to half a century. Perhaps Sundstrand’s 
creative engineering can serve in your business, too! 


SUNDSTRAND MACHINE TOOL CO., ROCKFORD, ILL., U. S. A. 


American Broach & Machine Company, Ann Arbor, Michigan = *Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 





Lathes, Milling, Broaching 
and Special Machines 


Domestic Oil Burner Pumps 


Industrial Hydraulic Valves 
and Pumps 


Aircraft Hydraulic 
Transmissions and Pumps 


Magnetic Chucks 
and Coolant Separators 


Air Sanders 
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JOBS FOR ‘FAITHFUL’: A SLIGHT WAIT 


Economy, Caution Delay Reward of Republicans 


From the outcry, it sounds like 
a wholesale firing in Washing- 
ton. Republicans are accused of 
wrecking the career service. 

Actually the turnover is low, 
and not widespread. There are 
still lots of Democrats with good 
jobs in Government. 

Eisenhower Administration is 
moving its own men in at the top. 
But the bulk of jobholders will 
stay right on. 

The impression is spreading that a 
political slaughter is going on in 
Washington. There are protests and 
noises and hot letters to the editor. 
Men in high jobs in Government, re- 
placed by Republicans, are fighting 
back. And the tumult is growing. 

Secretary of Commerce Sinclair Weeks 
had to back down on a change in the 


head of the Bureau of Standards. Secre- 
tary of the Interior Douglas McKay ran 
into trouble when he changed the Di- 
rectors of Land Management and the 
Fish and Wildlife Service. The head of 
the Office of Education quit Secretary 
Oveta Culp Hobby’s Department when 
his funds were cut. There are other 
protests. 

All of this might indicate that the Gov- 
ernment was coming apart at the seams. 

Actually, the Government is going 
along about as usual. Many Truman and 
Roosevelt appointees still hold their fed- 
eral jobs. There are even complaints 
from House Republicans that the new 
Administration is moving too slowly 
about the business of getting rid of 
Democrats and putting in Republicans. 
Some of them say that Democrats are 
getting raises instead of getting fired. 

Even in the top-level places, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower is moving slowly. Sixty 
jobs that he could fill have not yet been 
handed out to Republicans. They still 
are held by appointees of Truman or 
predecessors, or, in a few cases, the jobs 


are vacant. And, in the departments. the 
President says he has no wish to throw 
out men simply to create patronage. 

After 100 days in office, the President 
has filled only 175 of the 235 places to 
which he might appoint Republicans, 
All of these are good jobs with nice fat 
salaries. The chart on this page shows 
how the President has booted out the 
Democrats. 

The departments still are being run, 
in the main, by Truman and Roosevelt 
employes. The bulk of the 2.5 million 
Government workers are under Civil 
Service laws and will not be replaced. 

Only in the upper reaches of the de- 
partments have changes been made. The 
President picked his Cabinet officers and 
gave them a free hand to choose their 
own aides. In some cases, the- Cabinet 
officers put Republicans into all of the 
top spots in their departments. In oth- 
ers, they did not. 

Lingering Democrats. There were no 
complaints in these areas. But now, as 
they are learning their way around their 


(Continued on page 24) 


Why Republicans Are Restive-<After 100 Days 


AT THE POLICY-MAKING LEVEL OF GOVERNMENT: 





Of these, Eisenhower has filled, so far — 


But old appointees, serving fixed terms, still hold — fe Yo) 


—RESULT- 


To date, the jobs opened up to Eisenhower appointments. . . 


Still available for Eisenhower appointments — 





It will be 1955 or later before the Republican President has a chance to fill all policy-making jobs. 
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(Advertisement) 


BRIG. GENERAL ALFRED H. JOHNSON, USAF, Chairman, Munitions 
Board Joint Petroleum Committee, briefs officers on America’s 168,000 mile 
network of oil pipelines. Map shows major arteries, Dash lines represent 


facilities built since 1945 or under construction. Developed by oilmen in 
peacetime to keep costs low, oil pipelines are a vital defense asset, are safe 
from submarine attack, insure uninterrupted delivery of oil products. 


OILMEN BUILD UNDERGROUND WEAPON 


Oil Pipelines Put New Muscles in U. S. Defenses; 
Bring You Oil Products At Low Cost 





A record 55,000 miles of new oil pipelines, built by 
U.S. companies since World War II, have greatly strength- 
ened America’s oil transportation system. 

These pipelines—a peacetime development by U. S. oil- 
men—are safe from submarine attack—insure uninterrupted 
deliveries of oil products where and when they are needed. 

The nation’s underground network of oil pipelines, which 
now total 168,000 miles (enough to encircle the earth 614 
times) benefit you and your neighbors by providing low 


cost transportation. Pipelines can carry a gallon of crude 
oil a thousand miles for only a penny. 

This is one important reason why the high quality gas- 
oline you buy today costs about the same as gasoline did 
in 1925—only the taxes are higher. 


Oil pipelines are built and operated under the free enter- 
prise system by America’s oil companies in their efforts to 
bring you the finest oil products at the world’s lowest prices. 


Oil Industry Information Committee, AMERICAN PETROLEUM INSTITUTE, 50 West 50th Street, New York 20, N. Y. 
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departments, they are finding that the 
bureaus and agencies that do the real 
work of putting policies into effect, and 
often frame policies, still are in the hands 
of Democrats. They are beginning to 
make changes. . 

The men who head the departmental 
bureaus, and form the third line of 
authority in the departments, are mostly 
men who have been in Government for 
years. Some of them are career men. 
Some are Democrats, some are Republi- 
cans. But, whatever their parties, they 
have been closely identified with the 
policies of the New Deal and the “Fair 
Deal.” 

These men have moved up through 
the years. They do not have much longer 
to go—in many cases—before they reach 
retirement. They are wedded to particu- 
lar policies and they want to hold their 
jobs until they can step out with full 
retirement pay. Any step downward, any 
shift out of position, is being fought. 

Some are being permitted to move 
into other jobs under Civil Service rules 
and settle down until they reach retire- 
ment age. But, in a great many cases, 
they are being absorbed into the new 
Administration. 

George M. Humphrey, at the Treas- 
ury, brought in his own staff of top men. 
He chose to keep as his own secretary 
the same person who had done that 
work for Secretary John W. Snyder, his 
predecessor. Mr. Humphrey's aides did 
the same thing. This gave them an office 
staff that knew the Department and 
freshened the confidence of workers all 
the way down the line. 

Experts retained. Mr. Humphrey also 
kept high-level fiscal and financial ex- 
perts. Some of these were Civil Service 
employes. One was a political appointee 
and a Democrat. But he is an expert in 
his field. The Secretary asked the heads 
of six of the Treasury agencies to stay on. 

In the Customs Bureau, Frank Dow, 
a Democrat, was asked to remain until 
April 1, when he retired. The term of 
Mrs. Nellie Tayloe Ross, as Director of 
the Bureau of the Mint, expired at the 
end of April. Mr. Humphrey asked her 
to serve out the balance of her term. 
She was delighted to do so. 

In three Treasury agencies, the new 
Secretary installed his own men. One of 
these spots was the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue, which had been sliding down- 
hill in public esteem. The Secretary 
brought in the head of a large account- 
ing firm to set it on its feet. 

Elsewhere, the Secretary installed his 
own tax experts and reshuffled the 
agency dealing with tax policy. Other 
alterations are being made. There are 
no violent protests. 

In the Justice Department, Herbert 
Brownell, Jr., has moved into a messy 
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WITH CSC'S YOUNG 
... the President has filled 175 jobs 


SHERMAN ADAMS 
. .. the Democrats are yelling 


—United Press photos 


WITH PARTY CHAIRMAN HALL 
... the President has moved slowly 


situation and is achieving large-scale 
changes without noise. About 10 per 
cent of the lawyers in the Department 
have been shucked off without any sign 
of a tempest. 

Lawyer turnover. There were some 
good lawyers among the 145 that Mr. 
Brownell has eased out. These quit 
voluntarily. But others left because they 
did not want their records spoiled by 
having charges brought against them. 

One of these men had 82 traffic viola- 
tions. One had been under charges of 
stealing money in another Government 
department. One had set fire to his apart- 
ment several times. One never had been 
able to pass a bar examination. One had 
a record of immorality. The weeding 
process still is going forward. But capable 
men are being told there is no reason for 
them to quit, 

In the Justice Department’s field of- 
fices, the turnover has been smaller than 
10 per cent. There are 500 lawyers here, 
none covered by Civil Service, and about 
100 U.S. marshals. About 50 persons 
have gone out. 

Altogether, the Justice Department 
has about 1,700 jobs that are not 
covered by Civil Service. Fewer than 
200 of these have changed hands up 
to this time. Mr. Brownell is show- 
ing no haste in filling vacancies. His 
men say they want to be sure that 
they get good men. 

Postmasterships. In the Post Office 
Department, there have been few shifts 
except at the top. But here the Republi- 
cans are eying the prospects for 1,700 
vacant postmasterships. The Republicans 
feel that these are their due. All of the 
jobs are Civil Service, but new examina- 
tions have been ordered in the hope that 
Republican names will turn up close to 
the top. 

All of the departments are trying to 
trim down their roster of employes. This 
means that more than one Democrat 
must go out for each Republican who 
comes in. 

This is complicating the jobs of Leon- 
ard W. Hall, the new Chairman of the 
Republican National Committee, and 
Sherman Adams, the President’s aide in 
charge of patronage. 

It is Philip Young, the new head of 
the Civil Service Commission, who must 
find the way to any sizable chunk of jobs 
for the Republicans. Mr. Young listens 
to the needs of department heads and 
tries to find ways to fill those needs. 

If the departments were not trying to 
trim expenses, Republican job applicants 
might be satisfied casily. There have 
been only about 12,000 of them. But, 
with the Government shrinking, it is 
hard to find that many unprotected 
Democrats. And when they are found, 
they have a tendency to yell. 
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New Plastic Bodies Make Possible 
Sports Cars for the Average Family 


The drawing-board dream of a compact, 
sports-type family car...easy to handle in 
traffic, economical to buy, operate and main- 
tain ...may soon come true. 

For polyester resin reinforced with glass 
fiber now permits the construction of one 
piece auto bodies, which greatly reduce sports 
car assembly costs. The light weight and great 
strength of such bodies also cut sports car 
operating and maintenance costs. 

Reichhold, the world’s leading producer of 


Creative Chemistry... 


in Progress 


synthetic resins, furnishes polyester resins to 
many industries. Reichhold makes its poly- 
ester resins with full quality control, since it 
supplies itself with their basic raw materials, 
phthalic anhydride and maleic anhydride. 


Reichhold also manufactures phenol, for- 
maldehyde, glycerine, sodium sulfate and 
sodium sulfite. 


REICHHOLD CHEMICALS, INC. 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 


REICHHOLD = 
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WHAT WENT WRONG IN KOREA 


MacArthur Blames Diplomatic Failure, Not Ammunition Shortage 





sooner. 





Here is the way to win the war in Korea, 
as seen by Gen. Douglas MacArthur. China 
is viewed as an enemy that still can be de- 
feated, without increasing the risk of world 
war. Diplomats are blamed for not winning 


The General's views are set forth in a let- 
ter to Senator Harry F. Byrd (Dem.), of Vir- 
ginia, who asked the General to comment 
on reports of ammunition shortages. Texts of 
these letters and excerpts from testimony be- 
fore the Armed Services subcommittee follow. 








April 13, 1953 


General Douglas MacArthur 
1 Atlantic Street 
Stamford, Connecticut 


My dear General: 


I am a member of the subcommit- 
tee investigating the ammunition short- 
age. 

Enclosed are excerpts from the tes- 
timony of former Secretary of the Army, 
Mr. Frank Pace. 

The facts that have been developed 
are: 

(A) That for two years after the 
beginning of the Korean war there 
were no deliveries of new ammunition 
under appropriations made by Congress 
promptly after the war started; 

(B) That the Korean war for two 
years was fed exclusively from the na- 
tional ammunition stockpile in this coun- 
try and that this stockpile was very 
dangerously depleted and has not yet 
been replenished. 

You will note by the transcript that 
Mr. Pace said definitely you thought the 
Korean war would be over in 1950 and 
that this was one of the reasons as- 
signed by Mr. Pace and others for the 
failure to obtain prompt deliveries of 
ammunition. 

I was wondering whether you would 
care to appear before the committee 
or make a statement regarding the mat- 
ter. If you desire to appear, I will ask 
the chairman to wire you, or, if you 
desire to make a statement, I will be 
glad to see that it is included in the 
record of the hearing. 

I hope sometime soon I may have the 
pleasure of seeing you again, and I send 
you my warmest regards and every 
good wish. 

Faithfully yours, 
Harry F. Byrd 


Excerpts of testimony of former Army 
Secretary Frank Pace before ammuni- 
tion-shortage investigation by Armed 
Services subcommittee, April 9, 1953: 


Senator Byrd: Although you had the 
money, you had the priorities, you had all 
the facilities of the Government to get the 
production, and although you knew that 
we were not only short in Korea but we 
were depleting rapidly our stockpile at 
home, which I want to emphasize now in 
my judgment is one of the most critical 
features of this situation that we are now 
considering. 

Pace: Let me answer that this way: 
As you put it, Senator Byrd, the answer 
is obviously yes. However, I think in all 
fairness one must consider that from 
June, 1950, until December of 1950, the 
problem that faced the Army was not 


—United Press 


GEN. DOUGLAS MACARTHUR 
... ‘the inertia of diplomacy failed’ 


the major problem. The major problem 
was not one of ammunition because there 
your stockages were greater than in any 
other area, and your anticipated loss was 
relatively small. 

It was clearly considered judgment in 
October and November of 1950 that that 
particular war would be over by Decem- 
ber of 1950. 

Senator Byrd: Whose judgment was 
that? 

Pace: That was the judgment of Gen- 
eral MacArthur and the judgment of 
those in authority in Washington. 

Senator Byrd: Did General MacArthur 
think the war was going to be over in 
1950? 

Pace: By December of 1950, yes, sit. 


19 April 1953 § 
Dear Senator Byrd: 


Thank you for your note of the 13th 
inquiring as to my views with reference } 
to certain testimony before the Senate 
subcommittee investigating the shortage 
of ammunition in Korea. For the sake of 
historical accuracy, I am very glad to 
give you my comments on the points you 
have raised. 

I was never consulted directly or in- 
directly with reference to the suppl 
program under discussion. Its scope and 
volume, its appropriations and_produc- 
tion schedules were prepared solely by 
Washington authorities, the function of 
my command being limited entirely to 
routine reporting of my needs and ne- 
cessities. Under such circumstances, the 
labored effort made by the former Sec- 
retary of the Army to create without the 
slightest foundation of realism some sort 
of relationship between me and the an- 
munition shortage in Korea during the 
last two years since I left there, is com- 
pletely fantastic. 

(Continued on page 28) 
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“Why Thursday? 
Ship B&O TIME-SAVER, and 
get it here Wednesday!” 


@ Speed means money to the man 
waiting for important merchandise— 
and Baltimore & Ohio’s Time-Saver 
Service on less-carload freight is not 
only speedy but also dependable. 


It saves 14 or more shipping time, and 
offers dependability made famous by 
B&O’s well-known Sentinel Service 
for carload freight. 


Time-Saver Service is of utmost value 
to receivers, who can make plans and 
time promotions with confidence. 
There’s extra advantage for your busi- 
ness through use of the Time-Saver. 
Ask our man! 


te Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad 


Constantly doing things—better! 





omyizis 
Ln the umuancl i Telovision! 


(See local newspaper for time and channel.) 
Teas anna Se Rye gery . . one 


Tht Sunday. 


Arms And The Man—For the 
first time in history, a George 
Bernard Shaw play will be pre- 
sented to the American tele- 
vision audience. 


114 Hours, George Bernard 
Shaw—Entire program devoted 
to this important event —an 
outstanding example of Shaw’s 
comedy. 


AME... 


fa the uuaual 
im prodncts| 


Tia Sunday 


AMF Roadmaster Bicycles— 
See the Luxury Liner—the bike 
that counts the miles. See the 
Whippet—AMF’s new light- 
weight. 


pro dudle 


RE BETTER...4y Cesign 


AMERICAN MACHINE & FouNpRY COMPANY 
Executive Offices, 511 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 17, N. Y. 
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Nor would it be any more logical to 
attribute the failure to set up an ade- 
quate program for United States security 
to optimistic views, if and wherever 
held, of an early end to the Korean war 
during the early months of the conflict. 
As a matter of fact, no such optimism ex- 
isted, either at the front or elsewhere, 
during those early months when our be- 
leaguered and_ heavily outnumbered 
forces, with their backs to the sea, clung 
desperately to the Pusan beachhead 
perimeter. The only predictions from 
Washington at that time warned of im- 
pending military disaster. Then, too, our 
ammunition was critically short. As I re- 
call, General Walker [then commander 
of the Eighth Army] at one stage was 
down to five rounds per gun. His heroi- 
cally successful efforts under unparalleled 
shortages of all sorts constituted an amaz- 
ing military exploit. 

Disaster was avoided by the Inchon 
operation—an enveloping movement de- 
signed to destroy the enemy’s supply 
network—which was only grudgingly ap- 
proved on my desperate insistence over 
the most serious professional doubts from 
higher authority. The North Korean 
Army, with its supplies cut off, dis- 
integrated and was practically destroyed, 
and by the latter part of October the 
capital of Pyongyang was captured. 
These events completely transformed the 
situation from pessimism to optimism. 

This was the golden moment to trans- 
late military victory to a politically ad- 
vantageous peace. Success in war involves 
political as well as military considera- 
tions. For the sacrifice leading to a mili- 
tary victory would be pointless if not 
translated promptly to the political ad- 
vantage of peace. But what happened 
was just to the contrary. The inertia of 
our diplomacy failed utterly to utilize 
the victory of Inchon and subsequent de- 
struction of the North Korean Armies as 
the basis for swift and dynamic political 
action to restore peace and unity to Ko- 
rea. This was one of the great contribut- 
ing causes to the subsequent new war 
into which we were later plunged by 
Red China. At this time a new war with 
this much more formidable foe was not 
foreseen. Neither the State Department 
through its diplomatic listening posts 
abroad, nor the Central Intelligence 
Agency to whom a field commander 
must look for guidance as to a nation’s 
intention to move from peace to war, 
found any evidence of intent by the 
Peiping Government to intervene with 
major forces until the moment they ac- 
tually struck. 

My own military estimate was that 
with our largely unopposed air forces, 
with their atomic potential, capable of 
destroying at will bases of attack and 
lines of supply north as well as south of 


the Yalu River, no Chinese military com. 
mander would dare hazard the commit- 
ment of large forces upon the Korean 
Peninsula. The risk of their utter destruc. 
tion through lack of supply would be too 
great. But by one process or another jt 
was conjectured by, or conveyed to, the 
Red Chinese that even though they en. 
tered the fray in large force it would be 
under the sanctuary of being relieved 
from any destructive action of our mili- 
tary forces within their own areas. Such 
a limitation upon the utilization of avail. 
able military force to repel an enemy at- 
tack has no precedent either in our own 
history or, so far as I know, in the history 
of the world. 

The results were disastrous beyond 
imagination and are still incalculable. 
When the Chinese Communists actually 
struck without warning, and my order to 
destroy the bridges at their points of 
entry over the Yalu into Korea was im- 
mediately countermanded from Wash- 
ington, I realized for the first time the 
extraordinary decision which had _ been 
made to deny me the use of my full mili- 
tary power to safeguard the lives of my 
soldiers and ensure the safety of the 
Army. To me it clearly foreshadowed the 
tragic situation which has since de- 
veloped and left me with a sense of 
shock I had never before experienced 
in a long life crammed with explosive 
reactions and momentous hazards. 

Hoping this basic decision might still | 
be changed, I made recommendations 
including, among others, air bombard- 
ment of military installations north of the 
Yalu which were being actively em- 
ployed against us, naval blockade of the 
coast of China to cut off enemy supplies, 
and the utilization of Nationalist China 
troops available on Formosa. These rec- 
ommendations were actually approved 
by the Joint Chiefs of Staff on January 
12th, 1951, but somewhere between the 
offices of the Secretary of Defense, the 
Secretary of State and the President, 
those recommendations were  pigeon- 
holed, and we took the course leading 
to the present stalemate of positional 
warfare, by all odds the most costly and 
least productive method of waging wat. 

The overriding deficiency incident to 
our conduct of the war in Korea was not 
in the shortage of ammunition or other 
matériel, but in the lack of the will for { 
victory, which has profoundly influenced 
both our strategic concepts in the field 
and our supporting action at home. This 
lack undoubtedly must bear responsi- 
bility for the extraordinary failure to 
anticipate and provide the means by 
which victory might have been made 
possible. This led us into the fatal error 
of becoming bogged down in positional 
warfare on terrain which with the 
abandonment of a war of maneuver 
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necessitated a tremendously increased 
expenditure of ammunition to protect our 
lines from enemy infiltration or collapse. 

Underlying the whole problem of am- 
munition and supply has always been 
the indeterminate question as to whether 
or not the Soviet contemplates world 
military conquest. If it does, the time and 
place will be at its initiative and could 
not fail to be influenced by the fact that 
in the alouuc atea the lead of the United 
States is being diminished with the pas- 
sage of time. So, likewise, is the great 
industrial potential of the United States 
as compared with the Communist world. 
In short, it has always been my own be- 
lief that any action we might take to 
resolve the Far Eastern problem now 
would not in itself be a controlling 
factor in the precipitation of a world 
conflict. 

It is quite probable that the Soviet 
masses are just as eager for peace as are 
our own people. They probably suffer 
the delusion that there are aggressive 
intentions against them on the part of 
the capitalistic world and that they 
would welcome an imaginative approach 
which would allay this false impression. 
The Soviet is not blind to the dangers 
which actually confront it in the Far East 


| inthe present situation. 


We still possess the potential to destroy 
Red China’s flimsy industrial base and 
sever her tenuous supply lines from the 
Soviet. This would deny her the resource 
to support modern war and _ sustain 
large military forces in the field. This 
in turn would greatly weaken the Com- 
munist Government of China and 
threaten the Soviet’s present hold upon 
Asia. A warning of action of this sort pro- 
vides the leverage to induce the Soviet 
to bring the Korean struggle to an end 
without further bloodshed. It would 
dread risking the eventuality of a Red 
China debacle, and such a hazard might 
well settle the Korean war and all other 
pending global issues on equitable terms 
just as soon as it realizes we have the 
will and the means to bring them to a 
prompt and definite determination. Such 
an end would justify the sacrifice of our 
countrymen we-have asked to die in that 
far-off land—would rejoice the Korean 
people whose nation we are pledged to 
tedeem—would validate the principle of 
collective security upon which rests our 
present foreign policy—and would en- 
sure us the respect and faith of the peo- 
ples of Asia now and for all time. 

Again, Senator, let me thank you for 
the sense of fair play and the courtesy 
which have prompted you to write me 
4 you have. I appreciate such action 
more than I can say. 

With best wishes and warm regards, 

Most faithfully, 
Douglas MacArthur 
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Would you save money 


on pork if you bought 
a WHOLE PIG? 


a are that you would 
come out short on the deal. Here’s 
why: 


From a 240-pound porker you 
would get about 100 pounds of 
the more popular cuts: 


(29 lbs. ham, 27 lbs. bacon, 10 Ibs. pork 
chops, 18 lbs. pork roast, I] lbs. smoked 
picnic and butts, 8 lbs. pork sausage.) 


You’d get about 20 pounds of cuts 
you buy infrequently, if at all— 
such as tail, feet, neckbones, 
spareribs and salt pork. 


You’d get a whopping big pail- 
ful of lard—35 pounds of it— 
which you could buy at the store 
for less per pound than the hog 
cost per pound. 


The remainder—a full 90 
pounds—would be waste—of ab- 
solutely no use to you. But to the 
meat packer it is the source of 
many valuable by-products—from 
glands for medicines to bone meal 





for animal feeds. 


The money he gets from these 
by-products helps to cover the 
costs of turning the pig into pork, 
converting it into store-size cuts, 
smoking hams and bacon (ex- 
penses you'd have to add to the 
price of the pig). 


Does that help you understand 
the meaning of the saying that 
“the meat industry doesn’t make 
money, it saves it?’’ 





Did you know 


... pigs come into a packing 
plant in “one piece’’... they 
leave in as many as 80 different 
pork products...that when you 
speak of the “‘meat packing in- 
dustry’? you mean 4,000 differ- 
ent companies ... that through 
their competition, efficient 
modern methods and full utili- 
zation of by-products, your 
meat is marketed at a lower serv- 
ice cost between farm and table 
than almost any other food? 











AMERICAN MEAT INSTITUTE 


Headquarters, Chicago 


Members throughout the U. S. 
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SOUTHEAST ASIA IN NEW PERIL 


Communists, Talking Peace, Attack in Laos 


Behind the new fighting in 
Indochina— 

Communist campaigns to take 
over Southeast Asia have been in 
trouble. They are stopped in Bur- 
ma, losing in Malaya. 

Invasion of Laos opens a new 
front in a remote part of the 
world. Communists—talking 
peace elsewhere—see it as a 
chance to upset the West, win a 
quick foothold in Southeast Asia. 


Communists in Asia are showing 
now that they have no intention of 
reaching the complete peace settle- 
ment in Asia that President Eisen- 
hower is calling for. 

Instead, their latest move points to- 
ward an effort to conquer all of South- 
east Asia, an area that is rich in tin, 
rubber and other resources, and that still 
lies outside the realm of Communist con- 
trol. 

While the Communists are exchang- 
ing disabled prisoners of war in Korea, 
and are talking, in vague terms, about 
peace in some other parts of the world, 
Communist armies are carrying out a 
significant new attack in Indochina. 

Laos, a mountainous interior 
state in Indochina, is the region 
that they are after now. Attack on 
Laos, by 40,000 to 50,000 Com- 
munist troops, extends the attempt 
at Communist conquest of Asia in 
a new direction. 

Strategic position to attack the 
rest of Southeast Asia is the main 
thing the Communists are seeking. 

What material gains the Com- 
munists can expect to get from 
Laos are small. Most of the 1.2 
million Laotians, scattered in a 
mountain jungle twice the area of 
Pennsylvania, are primitive tribes- 
men. They can add little to Com- 
munist man-power pools. Natural 
resources in Laos that are being 
exploited are limited mainly to 
small-scale tin mining and to minor 
teak-logging operations. 

Burma and Thailand, however, 
are wide open to attack from Laos. 
Whoever holds Laos is in a position 
to split the Southeast Asian penin- 
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Communist armies, re- 
inforced with Chinese 
supplies, expand second 
front in Indochina. Laos, 
new battleground, is key 
area to threaten Burma, 
biitelitelate| 


sula. On one side lies the rich part of 


Indochina. On the other side are the 
flanks of Burma and Thailand. Within 
reach are the back-door terminals of 
railways and highways leading into 
Burma and Thailand. 

Signs that the Communists have defi- 
nite plans to take over Burma and 
Thailand already are becoming clear. 
These plans have been shaping up ever 
since last October, when Indochinese 
Communists held an important confer- 
ence with Chinese strategists in Peiping. 
The campaign to take over Southeast 
Asia, it appears, was decided upon at 
that meeting. 

Chinese seem about ready to enter 
directly into the wars of conquest, 
as they did in Korea. Up until now, 
Communist China has supplied arms 
and advice for the Indochinese war, 
but it has not contributed large num- 
bers of troops. 

Getting ready for this future phase of 
attack, the Chinese have set up a puppet 
regime for Southeast Asia. They are 
calling it the “Autonomous Government 
of the Thai Nationalities of Yunnan.” 
The capital of this regime is located at 
Cheli, in China’s Yunnan Province only 
about 50 miles from the place where 
China’s borders meet the frontiers of 
Burma and Laos. 

People of Thai blood live in Laos, in 
Northern Vietnam, in most of Thailand, 


New Communist Front— LAOS 
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French defenders, 
busy on new front, 
still must hold off 
clolemelelemerer tite 
nists on old one. 
Communists besiege 
major cities, impor- 
“rice bowl” 


tant 
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in much of Eastern Burma—and, signifi- 
cantly, in the southern part of Yunnan 
Province, in Southwestern China. Al] 
these areas adjoin. 

Broader fighting, now shaping up, is 
to be aimed at bringing all these Thai 
peoples into a single Communist state- 
a bastion for control of all Southeast 
Asia. Communist style of conquest will 
be to label this new war as a fight to “lib- 
erate” all the Thai peoples. Because 
some of the Thais live in China, the way 
will be open for thousands of Chinese 
“volunteers” to enter the war. The Burma 
Road, leading from Yunnan Province into 
Eastern Burma, is a ready-made avenue 
for invasion and for transporting arms. 

French intelligence officers, fighting 
the war in coastal Indochina, have been 
piecing together parts of this plan for 
months. What they learned led French 
Premier René Mayer to say recently 
that the Communist aim, in the immedi- 
ate future, is to reach the Gulf of Siam- 
Thailand’s southern border—and the ap- 
proaches to India that lie open from 
Burma. 

What causes concern about the sud- 
den Communist smash into remote Laos 
is the fact that it came just when the 
tide seemed to be turning against Com- 
munist guerrillas on other fronts in 
Southeast Asia. 

The French have been making steady 
progress against their Communist ene- 
mies in other parts of Indochina. 
The growing strength of the Viet- 
nam Army and Government there 
has been sapping the Communist 
forces, interfering with Red recruit- 
ing programs and depriving the 
rebels of the village support they've 
had during earlier campaigns. 

In Burma, the Communists have 
been in trouble, too. The Burmese 
actually fought the. Communists 
there to a standstill, until they 
had to pull their forces away from 
the guerrilla war to fight off an 
“aggression” by remnants of a Chi- 
nese Nationalist Army. 

In Malaya, the jungle fighting 
has been going against the Com- 
munists. 

The invasion of Laos alters this 
whole picture. The Communists- 
making gestures of peace else- 
where—suddenly are clearing new 
military paths into Southeast Asia. 
The outlook, as of now, is one of 
continued, expanding war. 


~~ © 1958, By U. S, News Pub, Corp. 
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On towers 20 to 35 miles apart, “dishes” 
like this direct microwaves in a straight 
line—relay them at the speed of light. 


Out of this “dish” 
come service and safety 








Like a pole line in the sky, the RCA microwave system gives 
industry, business, transportation and police, a new, more efficient 
means of communication. 

Needing no wires, economical to install and maintain, RCA 
microwave is “weatherproof.” Wind and rain almost never affect 
its performance while, obviously, ice won't form on a radio beam 
. to. put it out of action. 

On new super-highways, RCA microwave and ; , 

RCA mobile radio help control traffic flow, Useful wherever man must communicate with man, or control 

help police trap lawbreakers—just as conser- industrial operations, the increased efficiency of microwave is 
vation officials use i cate achers . i a , y 

officials use it to catch poachers, or another example of RCA leadership in research and engineering. 

to warn against the danger of fire and flood. 3 , f : Ri 

: Such leadership gives you better value in any product or service 


of RCA and RCA Victor. 


TV NETWORKS THAT SPAN THE CONTINENT ARE MADE 
POSSIBLE BY MICROWAVE RADIO RELAY STATIONS 











RCA microwave helps oil companies move 
oil through pipelines, gives power companies 
better control of current, is used in mining, 
lumbering, and by the fishing industry. 








RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


World leader in radio— first in television 
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SUEZ—KEY TO THE MIDDLE EAST 


And the Whole Area Guards Southern Europe 


U.S. and Britain are playing 
for high stakes in the Middle 
East. A cornerstone of Western 
defenses is involved. 

British base at Suez does more 
than guard the Canal. It’s an um- 
brella for many Allied bases, can 
defend the oil lands and Mediter- 
ranean in a war. 

This is the story behind nego- 
tiations with Egypt over Suez. 


CAIRO, EGYPT 

What is Middle East defense all 
about? What are the U. S. and Britain 
trying to defend in this part of the 
world, next door to Russia? 

Three things, mainly: oil, airfields and 
the vital right flank of Europe, in Turkey. 
The Middle East, if defended, can be 
one of the most important bases the West 
has for counterattack against Russia in 
any big war. A strong Middle East de- 
fense will, in fact, be a major deterrent 
to Russian war ventures. 

Why so? 

Because from bases in the Middle East 
Allied bombers can strike at the heart of 
Russia if trouble starts. To the east, the 
British have an air base at Habbaniya, 
Iraq, only 600 miles from Russia’s big- 


EGYPT'S TROOPS 
. . ill-trained 


gest oil fields in Baku. To the west, the 
U.S. is completing an air base at Adana, 
Turkey, less than four hours by jet 
bomber from Moscow. Russia is exposed 
the way the U.S. would be if. a potential 
enemy had bomber bases in Havana, 
Cuba, and Mexico City, for example. 
There are other Allied airfields, such as 
the American field at Dhahran in Saudi 
Arabia and the British fields at El] Ma- 
fraq, Jordan, and Nicosia, Cyprus. These 
fields are the forward outposts of Allied 
military might. They're closer to Rus- 
sia’s interior war industry than any other 
airfields in the West's possession. 

With these bases, why is the Middle 
East called the “soft spot” of Western 
defense? 

Ground forces are lacking. There’s 
practically nothing on the ground to pre- 
vent the Russians from moving within 
fighter-plane range of these bases and 
eventually capturing them. The air bases 
themselves need expansion, but it seems 
pointless to increase investment in air- 
fields that could be easily overrun. 

The U.S. and British chiefs of staff in- 
sist that the Middle East offers more de- 
fense return, per dollar and per man 
invested, than any other area in the 
world. But political difficulties stand in 
the way. Egypt is trying to force Britain 
out of the base in the Suez Canal zone. 
And the Arab states are still technically 
at war with Israel. 


Can't the Middle East be defended 
from Turkey alone? 

No. Turkey can be outflanked. 

Russian forces now based in Southem 
Russia could by-pass Turkey by moving 
through Iran, east of Turkey, and on 
through Iraq and Syria to the Mediter- 
ranean. 

If, in addition, the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean sea lanes were sealed off by So- 
viet planes and submarines, Turkey 
would soon “die on the vine.” Turkey 
produces few arms, must be supplied 
from the outside, and largely by sea. 

Land lines of communication to Tur- 
key are insecure at best. And, unless 
Iraq and Syria and Arabia were all on 
the Western side, no arms could be 
shipped overland to Turkey in wartime. 
That is why the Turks are more anxious 
than anyone else to achieve a_ strong 
Middle East defense setup. 

How important is Middle East oil to 
the West? 

The Middle East now provides about 
one sixth of the West’s oil. The West 
could get along without that oil in a 
pinch, but it is obviously a great and in- 
creasingly important asset. It’s important 
also to deny Middle East oil to Russia. 
Initially, the region’s oil would be of 
little use to the Soviets. They lack tankers 
to move it. But in a long war they might 
get enough tankers so they could use 
this oil. 
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What’s the real significance of the 
Suez Canal? 

Importance of the Canal itself in war- 

time is debated. One ship sunk in the 
Canal could close it for a long time. 
Moreover, the Canal loses its main value 
aa link between Europe and Asia if the 
Mediterranean is closed, as it was during 
part of World War II. 
But the Isthmus of Suez is of crucial 
mportance. The British base there is 
the most valuable military installation in 
Western hands outside the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization countries them- 
selves, 

That is why Britain and U.S. are try- 
ing to get Egy pt to leave the base there. 
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The negotiations are between Egypt and 
Britain. but the U.S. is mediating and is 
expected to enter the talks directly, 
later on. 

Why is the Suez base so important? 

It is the foundation for the whole de- 
fense structure the West is trving to build 
in the Middle East. Without the Suez 
base, it would be impossible to move 
troops into the Middle East fast enough 
to defend either the oil fields, the airfields, 
or the land route to Turkey. That is the 
considered opinion of the highest military 
authorities of the U.S. and Britain. 

What is the Suez base like? 

The main base area is 65 miles long 
and three miles wide, running parallel to 


yU.S.Ne aaa Corp. 


the western bank of the Suez Canal, mid- 
way between Suez and Port Said. A few 
miles to the west there is another, small- 
er, installation. 

Vast stores of ammunition, fuel, arms 
of all kinds and tanks and trucks are 
piled up here. There are enough field 
rations to feed a large army for many 
months. But the base is far more than a 
storage depot. It’s the biggest military 
workshop in the British Commonwealth, 
and maybe in the world. 

Its machine shops can repair and re- 
build Centurion tanks, jet engines, mili- 
tary vehicles, road-building and bridging 
equipment, heavy artillery, ship engines. 

(Continzed on page 34) 
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The case for 
going first class! 





Where else (except by Pullman) can you travel 
in a private room—relax in your own Club— 
dine in a fine restaurant—and sleep in a full-size, 
comfortable bed? 


Weigh all the evidence and you'll find... 


HS good business to 


~~ Go Puttman 


COMFORTABLE, CONVENIENT AND SAFE 
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They can also repair radar and the Most 
delicate electronic instruments used jn 
modern planes, tanks and artillery fire. 
control mechanisms. The base has power 
plants, 32 water-filtration plants, exten. 
sive hospitals. It is a supply man’s para. 
dise, 

How large a combat force can the bas 
maintain? 

It depends on what is put into the base 
beforehand. What is there now is a mili. 
tary secret. But when the Egyptians, in 
October, 1951, launched guerrilla war. 
fare against the base, the British had q 
garrison of 34,000 troops and _ airmen 


there, including base technicians. They § 


flew in almost two divisions of combat 
troops to deal with the attacks. 

Those two divisions arrived with noth. 
ing but side arms. In a few hours they 
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TURK GUARDS RUSSIAN BORDER 
He could be outflanked 


had been issued full equipment, includ 
ing tanks, trucks and artillery, and were 
ready to fight. 

During World War II the base was the 
main support for 15 divisions—250,000 
men. Two of these divisions were in 
training in the base itself, which also 
supported 70,000 Egyptian workmen. In 
addition, the base supplied the Persian 


Gulf Command and the land supply line q 


to Russia. 

It is 900 miles from the Suez base to 
the mountain passes on the Iran-Iraq 
border through which a Soviet invasion 
would come in time of war. 

How large a force do the Russians 
have on the Iranian border? 

The actual number there is less im 
portant than the number of divisions they 
could move down into that area and 
keep supplied. Soviet forces in the Rus 
sian Caucasus area, bordering Iran, al 
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What! 
‘yeady are at the end of a long supply a 
line. f db k 
In a drive southward, the Russians 4 ee ac in 


would have to supply divisions attacking 
Turkey over the same road-and-rail net f ff Beethoven's Fifth? 
supplying the troops going into Iran and mf ws ; ® 
raq. Military estimates are that the Rus- Pp 

sians could pour about a dozen divisions 
into the plains of Iraq—but not all at 
once. They would have to build up sup- 
ply dumps as they moved along. As they 
rolled south, down through Iraq and 
Svria and eventually toward Suez, their 
supply troubles would increase. 

How fast could the Russians move 
through the Middle East, in the face of 
these supply problems? 

Several years ago, the British General 
Staff figured that Soviet forces could 
reach the Suez Canal in four months. 


The human nervous system and a tem- 
perature control system both operate on 
the feedback principle. Pulsating signals 
flash through a nerve network in a closed 
loop of cause and effect, actuating a 
physical response to stimuli: sight, 
sound and touch in the case of a concert 
pianist; heat or cold in the case of,a 
temperature control system. 





But there’s more than feedback in a good automatic control system 
This is true in home, defense, or industry. For 23 years General Controls 
research specialists and design engineers have been refining the feedback 
principle. With General Controls you have greater sensitivity ... faster 
response ... less lag in the feedback circuit .. . higher accuracy .. . closer 
balance between the variables under control . . . longer service life... 
fewer service calls. These refinements make the difference between “ade- 
quate” control and the “best” control. For the best in controls it’s 


eas Seen General Controls. 
OIL PIPE LINE CROSSES DESERT 


It could be crucial GENERAL CONTROLS 


Glendale, California ¢ Skokie, Illinois 


tx $ORR there is not much mere FACTORY BRANCHES IN 34 PRINCIPAL CITIES 


. . f See your classified telephone directory. 

A 160 aveliehle to dlow the ’ 
llied force available to slow them down. SMeantectneen of sstematte Diainee, Derameniee, Lad 
Could they be stopped at all? and Flow Controls for Heating, Home Appliances, 

If they were caught in the mountain Refrigeration, Industrial and Aircraft Applications. 


passes of Kurdistan on the Iraq-Iran 
border, a relatively small force could 


hold them. for home comfort and health, 
How many passes are there in the America’s home owners are demand- 

Iran-Iraq border mountains? ing heating and air cooling systems 
There are two main passes. Nearest to regulated by General Controls auto- 

Russia is the Ruwandiz gorge. It’s like matic controls such as the attractive 

the Grand Canyon, except that the road Wall Thermostat opposite. 

is rl the bottom, instead of the top. It 

could be blocked by rock slides—bi H 

ones that could be set off by atomic rn for industry and the military 

plosions. for example. General Controls valves, such as the 
Farther south is another narrow pass Hydramotor, right, provide veenagee 

near Khanaqin. It is on the road linking conteel af cena, gue oro Snes 

Iran with Baghdad, the capital of Iraq. chemical plants, refineries and power 

The British used this route during the installations. 

War to send supplies to Russia. 

(Continued on page 37) 
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TAX LOSS: $750,000. This still, seized in January, 
1953, in Brooklyn, had a daily potential output of 
over 10,000 “‘fifths” of illegal whiskey. Government 
agents estimated the Federal excise tax loss at $750,000 
during the 3 months it operated. 


TAX LOSS: $247,500. This innocent-looking cot- 
tage in a quiet Long Island suburb housed a still that 
had been operating at capacity for five months when 
seized April 11, 1951. Local police said it cost the 


TAX LOSS: $42,000 A DAY. Last September, Philadelphia police seized their biggest still since Prohibition, 
capable of producing over 40,000 “fifths” of bootleg whiskey a day. Every day it operated at capacity, according to 
police, it robbed the Government of $42,000. Commented a local newspaper: ‘Raiding stills is fine, but the most 
effective way to stamp them out is to reduce taxes to the point where the legitimate products will be preferred to 


Government $247,500 in taxes. 


those which often bring death and illness.” 


BOOTLEGGING 


...a@ vicious racket hits the big time 


TAX LOSS: $12,000 A DAY. Revenue agents said 
this modern still, captured near Lakewood, N. J., in 
October, 1952, was able to cheat the Government of 
over $12,000 every day it operated. The gang had 
erected a special building with a peaked roof to hide 
the 22-foot still from passing motorists. 


When the Federal excise tax on distilled spirits 
was increased from $6 to $9 a gallon in 1944, 
the profit to be made from illegal “no-tax” 
whiskey was too big for organized crime to 
ignore very long. 

By 1946—with copper, sugar and other raw 
materials available—underworld bankrolls 
were financing stills, warehouses, trucks and 
salesmen in setting up shop in and near metro- 
politan cities. 

By 1951, Federal seizures of moonshine 
stills had jumped from 6,461 to 10,250* .. . an 
increase of 59% since 1946. More alarming, 
their daily producing capacity had more than 
doubled*. Today, when undermanned law en- 
forcement agencies are able to seize a still, 
they find more and more of the mass produc- 
tion equipment pictured above. 

And today, the Federal tax is not $9 but 
$10.50 a gallon. The last tax increase of 
November 1, 1951, simply made a bad prob- 
lem worse. 


The bootlegger is more than a thief of Gov- 
ernment tax millions. He breeds graft, corrup- 
tion, disregard for law and order. Sickness, 
blindness, sometimes death itself, come from 
his bottle. 

What’s the answer? 

The legal distilling industry proposes: (1) 
Reduce the excise tax to a realistic $6.00 a 
gallon rate, which would still be 167% higher 
than it was in 1939, (2) Increase the penalties 
for illegal distilling. (3) Increase Federal and 
state enforcement staffs. 

Before you agree or disagree with these 
recommendations, please read the “Tax Facts” 
column at the right. 





*Source: ATTD, Bureau of Internal Revenue, U. S. Treasury Dept. 
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TAX FACTS 


(7 RA 
Here’s what 
you really pay 


for whiskey! 
dd 


When you pay around $4.27* for a “fifth” of 
your favorite whiskey, you actually pay about 
$1.89 for the whiskey itself, about $2.38 more in 
Federal, state and local taxes. 

That’s like paying a “‘sales tax” of 125% on the 
merchandise! Taxes take over half of your liquor 
dollar! 


Yere’s what happened during the first full year | 


‘Nov. 1, 1951—Nov. 1, 1952) of the present 
$10.50 per gallon Federal Excise Tax... 


... You had to pay $237 million more in liquor 
taxes than you would have paid at the $9 rate. 


...Your Federal Government gained only $30 | 


million in liquor excise revenue . . . an increase 
of less than 2% . . . because you bought less 
legal liquor. 


... Your Federal Government lost about $40 mil- | 


lion in corporate income taxes as profits de- 
clined with drastically falling legal liquor sales. 


... Your Federal Government lost additional mil- _ 


lions in personal income taxes as distillers, 


wholesalers, retailers and suppliers cut their | 


payrolls and dividends. 

... Your State Governments lost approximately 
$33 million in liquor tax revenue . . . money 
badly needed for welfare and other vital 
programs. 


Under the $10.50 tax, bootleggers had more rea- 
son than ever before to defy the law. In 1951 


alone, Federal and state authorities with lament- | 


ably inadequate staffs were able to seize 20,402 
illegal stills. No one knows how many thousands 
more escaped seizure. 


ATax Increase of 854% Since Repeal! | 


WE 


& 


1933 1934 1938 = 1940 1941 1942 1944 1951 


Since the $9.00 tax went into effect in 1944, whis- | 


key has carried the heaviest Federal tax burden 
of any commodity or service. On top of today’s 
prohibitive $10.50 rate you must pay an average 
of $2.80 a gallon more in other Federal, state and 
local taxes ! 


Distilled Spirits vs, All Other Excise-taxed 
Products —1939-1951 


pistiLLeD SPIRITS 


$6.00 RATE 


ACS EXCISE - TAXED 


1939 194) 1943 1945 1947 1949 195) 
Chart above shows what’s happened to distilled 
spirits vs. all other excise-taxed products and 
Services since 1939. The $6.00 rate proposed by 
the legal distilling industry represents a 167% 
Increase over the 1939 level, as compared to an 
average increase of 129° on all other excise- 
taxed products and services. 

*The average national retail price 
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What non-Russian forces are present 
now in the Middle East? 

The only Arab force that could fight 
is Jordan’s British-officered Arab Legion, 
equivalent to a small division. Iraq, 
Syria, Lebanon and Egypt muster an- 
other six divisions, but all are deficient 
in equipment, training and _ leadership. 
Israel has the equivalent of two light 
divisions and could mobilize more. But 
there’s little chance of employing Israeli 
forces on Arab soil. 

The hard fact is that all these units 
add up to zero as a defense force to meet 
a Soviet invasion. If war came tomorrow, 
the main fighting would have to be done 
by the British-and the Arab Legion. 
Britain now has something over two di- 
visions in the area. 

Won't the British have to leave Egypt, 
in any event, in 1956, when the present 
Anglo-Egyptian Treaty expires—unless 
Egypt agrees otherwise? 

British legal experts say they do not 
have to leave. The Treaty provides for 
submitting the dispute to an interna- 
tional agency, which might be the Se- 
curity Council of the United Nations. 
Britain has a veto there. 

If a settlement is not reached, how- 
ever, it is likely that the Egyptians would 
resume guerrilla warfare against the Suez 
base long before 1956. Britain then might 
stay and occupy the whole country, if the 
U.S. would support such a move. This 
would secure the base temporarily, but 
it would make it impossible to organize 
Arab forces in a Middle East defense set- 
up. And the base itself would be of 
limited use in a hostile country. 

Another possibility, particularly if U. S. 
does not stand behind Britain in case of 
trouble, is that the British will decide to 
close out their base, give up on Middle 
East defense and leave it for the U.S., if 
it wishes, to try to pick up the pieces. 

Doesn't this whole mess prove that 
the U.S. is just asking for trouble when 
it tries to defend people who are not 
anxious to defend themselves? 

The official answer is that the Middle 
East is a key point in the West’s grand 
strategy, and every effort must be made 
to bolster its defenses. If the U.S. could 
be positive of defeating the Russ.ans on 
the continent of Europe, the Middle East 
would not be so important. But, if Europe 
falls to a Soviet invasion, the Russians 
will have to be fought from other bases. 

Britain, as before, would be the chief 
base. An effort would be made to hold 
Spain, Yugoslavia, Southern Italy and 
Turkey. Air bases in North Africa would 
be equally vital. 

The Middle East, as an air base and 
as protection for Turkey, is an integral 
part of this war plan. As such, it con- 
stitutes a deterrent to Soviet aggression 
that the West cannot easily give up. 


The Men Who Move 
The Goods 





| Omar O. Victor 
General Traffic Manager 

| United States Smelting Refining 
| and Mining Company 

| Salt Lake City, Utah 


| The progress of peacetime atomic 
energy may well depend on lead—for 
lead is the metal that provides the sur- 
est protection from radio-active rays. 

| Keeping America’s manufacturers 
stocked with lead, zinc and other met- 
als for this and hundreds of other uses 
is part of the heavy responsibilities of 
Trafficman Omar O. Victor. 


To that end, Mr. Victor has worked for 
many years with Wabash Railroad—a 
“bridge” route for U.S. Smelting traf- 
| fic to, from, and through the Midwest. 


= = « 


“We are a shipper with plants on 
connecting railroads, rather than 
on the Wabash itself,” writes Mr. 
Victor. “Nevertheless, we have re- 
lied upon Wabash representatives 
for their knowledge of routes and 
freight rates. In every way, they 
have provided us with superb 
service.” 
xz x x 


Sixty-six major railroads connect with 
the Wabash, making this railroad a 
part of many direct routes throughout 
the nation. Your Wabash representa- 
tive will gladly give you facts. 
P. A. SPIEGELBERG, 
Freight Traffic Manager, St. Louis 1, Mo. 
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Here’s a competent and diligent worker doing what’s needed to 
keep an important pipe line operating. How could that be a waste 
of high-priced maintenance time? 


Maybe the waste was in buying valves and fittings that don’t 
last. And in overlooking the fact that resulting upkeep, at today’s 
maintenance rates especially, can quickly cancel out price tag 
“savings.” 
Waste of that kind can be avoided by thrifty buying. By insisting 
on better quality in piping equipment. 
That’s why buyers in so many plants today are looking for prod- = 
ucts that insure longer life, fewer repairs, less trouble in the line. THRIFTY 
And there’s where Crane Quality shows up best. It’s the de- Da 
pendable choice of thrifty buyers in every industry. BUYER 


Crane Co., General Offices: 836 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. 
Branches and Wholesalers Serving All Industrial Areas. 


VALVES + FITTINGS «© PIPE © PLUMBING «+ HEATING 





Worldgram 


FROM THE CAPITALS OF THE WORLD 


NEW DELHI....KARACHI....PARIS....TOKYO....MANILA.... 








>> Looking at the "cold war" seven weeks after Stalin's death..... 

Boss of Russia is still to be decided by struggle for power inside Kremlin. 

New "people's democracy," new Communist satellite, is in making in Asia, in 
Indochina, just at moment chosen by Communists to talk up truce in Korea. 

Moscow peace dove is apparently to continue its acrobatics for time being, 
especially for audiences in Europe and for delegates of United Nations. 

New Soviet drive for revival of East-West trade is well under way. Moscow 
also wants Big Four talks, and there's pressure on U.S. to go along with idea. 

Atlantic Alliance is in mood to taper off arms spending, stretch it out. 




















>> With a brand new "people's democracy" in Southeast Asia..... 

Recognition will be embarrassing problem for India, for Burma, for Britain. 
All recognize Communist China, without whose help Laos drive couldn't have begun. 

Yet new satellite will make it much easier for Communist China to overrun 
Burma, step up guerrilla war in British Malaya, increase pressure on India. 

Laos invasion is shrewdly timed aggression, so located that Allies can't 
easily meet it. Laos war is remote, tiny, but major event for Asia, for U.S., too. 











>> Neither India nor Pakistan is in good shape to fend off Communist pressure. 
India's chances of withstanding Communism are not put very high even by 

optimistic observers. Former U.S. Ambassador Chester Bowles has reported that 

there's one chance in three of India's going Communist within next few years. 
Inside India, Communist Party is steadily gaining, exploiting bitterness 

of India's peasants, winning recruits from frustrated intellectuals. Premier 

Nehru keeps India afloat by force of his personality. His domestic reforms, 

signed to bring India a new day, remain largely on paper. Graft isa problem, too. 
Outside India, Communist pressure is building up. Chinese are very busy in 

Tibet, so busy Nehru has cut India's trade with Tibet. Pressure from Burma, 

via Laos, may be next. And yet many Indians think China a land of milk and honey. 
Nehru, as result, has to close ranks with Pakistan, perhaps even settle 

Kashmir dispute. Laos shows Nehru that China, not Pakistan, is the main threat. 














>> U.S. is being asked to help Pakistan. It's in all sorts of trouble. 

Food is short, for one thing. Million tons of U.S. wheat is sought. 

There are surpluses, at same time, of cotton, jute. Cotton production has 
shot up, while wheat output has dropped sharply. This spells economic crisis. 

There's a bitter fight over constitution for six-year-old nation. Moslem 
mullahs are trying to get veto power for themselves over all legislation. 

Add to these troubles quarrels with India over Kashmir, religion, water 














(over) 
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rights, and you can see why Pakistan has just changed prime ministers. 
Premier Mohammed Ali, after two years as Ambassador to Washington, is quite 
openly pro-U.S., anti-Communist. This will not hurt his chances for U.S. wheat. 





>> Signs point to more “cold war," not less, in Africa. From top to bottom 
it is getting to be a happy hunting ground for Moscow. This is the outlook: 
British Kenya is in for long guerrilla war, Malaya style. More natives 
than whites will get killed. Moscow-trained natives stirred up this war. 
British South Africa, while strongly anti-Communist, is making converts for 
Communism by drastic anti-native policies. Moscow likes this situation, too. 
Africa's race problem is difficult at best, with whites a tiny minority, 
yet running most governments, most resources. Now, war in Kenya and anti-native 
policies in South Africa can push natives into waiting arms of Communists. 











>> In Paris, answer of Allies to Soviet peace gestures is to go on building 
European defenses, but not as if war were to break out tomorrow. What you get 
out of full-dress meeting of North Atlantic Treaty Organization is this: 

Peak has probably been reached in arms spending. 

Change of pace is to be expected. Change is from 100-yard dash to 20-year 
marathon. Something like that. No more planning for “crisis" year, year when 
Russia might march. Allied idea now is for long, steady pull. 

Europe's arms industry, though, is to get a boost from U.S. orders for jet 
aircraft. This is “offshore procurement." It's big aid for France, Britain. 

European Army, strongly urged by U.S. as way to pool French, German armed 
forces, Still depends on French Parliament primarily. Deadline for ratification 
was April 1, now is pushed back to June 30 by U.S. Secretary of State Dulles. 

It's a tossup whether French will ratify by then, or ever. 

If French don't, West German Army will emerge some other way, with U.S. help. 














For U.S., this is the meaning of the elections in Japan: 

Strong tie with U.S continues to be favored by majority of Japanese. 
Gradual rearmament of Japan, as U.S. wishes, is also favored. 
Conservatives, not Leftists, continue on top in Japan. This is true despite 
loss of Conservative seats in Parliament, some Socialist gains. 











U.S. has to be specially concerned about Japan now for this reason: 

If there's truce in Korea, Japan's economy might go into tailspin. 

Trade with Communist China will appeal to Japanese, in event of truce, as 
way to sop up trade deficit, likely to te 800 million dollars this year. As it 
is, Japanese exporters are being tempted by Hong Kong offer to swap coking coal 
from China for textile spindles from Japan. That was the prewar pattern. 

So U.S., to keep pro-U.S. Conservatives in saddle in Japan, did what it 
could before Japan's election to keep things steady. There was a loan to cover 
cotton purchases, a promise to continue U.S. aid even after Korean truce. 

Japanese voters then apparently decided to stay on the U.S. side. 











>> In Manila, a row over costs of U.S bases is smoldering backstage. Fancy 
prices are being charged for land at Clark Field and other bases. Heavy taxes 
on materials used at bases are threatened, contrary to agreement. 
Row will get out sooner or later, will damage U.S.-Philippine relations. 
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Fire strikes almost 1,000 American homes every day. Want to guess what causes 
1 out of 3 of these fires? The answer is careless smoking habits. A smoldering 
cigarette can destroy your home. Keep plenty of ash trays handy—and use them. 
When you empty ash trays, be sure every cigarette butt is out. 


This advertisement is published as a public service and to save lives and property. 


Reprints will be furnished without charge upon request. 


AETNA INSURANCE GROUP 


AETNA INSURANCE COMPANY +» THE WORLD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE CO, 
THE CENTURY INDEMNITY COMPANY ¢ STANDARD INSURANCE CO. OF N. Y. 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


DON’T GUESS ABOUT INSURANCE—CONSULT YOUR AGENT OR BROKER 





FOUNDED IN 1819, the Aetna 


Insurance Company takes its name 
from the famous volcano, which 
“though surrounded by flame and 
smoke is itself never consumed.” 
From that day to this—through 
wars, conflagrations and depres- 
sions—no policyholder has ever 
suffered loss because of failure of 
an Aetna Company to meet its 
obligations. 


THINK FIRST OF THE AETNA 
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SOVIET RULER: Malenkov Is in Eclipse . . . 


He Needs Beria . . . But Does Beria Need Him? 


Events in Russia since the death of 
Stalin have created a new mystery in an 
always mysterious country. Pointedly, 
these events have raised the question of 
just who is giving orders at the Kremlin. 
To the U.S. and the whole Western 
world, few things could be more im- 
portant than the answer. 

The happenings themselves have 
formed a pattern strange to students of 
Russian affairs, a pattern that in scarcely 
two months has contradicted the glib 
Moscow story of a smooth, prearranged 
transfer of Stalin’s great power to a hand- 
picked succession. 

Soon after the Stalin obsequies, the 
world was told firmly that the new head 
man would be the obese Georgi M. Ma- 
lenkov, an implacable Communist fa- 
natic who by ability and intrigue had 
clubbed his way to the top position in 
the Russian hierarchy. 

There would be a second man, Lav- 
renti P. Beria, head of the secret police, 
who has doomed thousands to death, 
prison or slave labor; and a third, Vya- 
cheslav M. Molotov, better known in the 
West as Stalin’s unyielding front man at 
numerous international conferences. 

Thus, the succession was ready to 
function. A triumvirate, with Malenkov 
as the boss, would rule Russia. But it 
hasn’t worked that way. 
> Malenkev obviously failed to snatch 
the power that seemed his for the grasp- 
ing. He seems, in fact, to have fallen 
rather far short of that. And now, it 


AT THE TOP: BERIA AND MALENKOV 


—Sovioto 


Ils there room for only one? 


may be too late. Russian experts think 
irrepressible personal ambitions already 
are asserting themselves, that others in- 
tervened to limit Malenkov’s authority. 

Although the new leader had little 
prestige with the Russian people, the ex- 
pected newspaper build-up, with its ef- 
fusive references to saintly qualities and 
supernatural abilities, failed to develop. 

Important decisions were made and 
announced—the impending purge, based 


—Sovfoto 


OLD BOLSHEVIKS: MOLOTOV AND KHRUSHCHEV 
Will ‘‘dictatorship by committee”’ work? 


on the alleged doctors’ conspiracy, was 
canceled; a reduction in __ living-cost 
prices was ordered; an amnesty was 
decreed for imprisoned petty offenders; 
Russians were assured that their civil 
rights would be protected. These steps 
obviously. were intended to strengthen 
the new regime with the masses, but 
Malenkov was given no credit for them. 

In addition, voluntarily or by compul- 
sion, the supposed dictator gave up a 
position of great authority that he had 
held for years, the Secretaryship of the 
Russian Communist Party. He _ turned 
the job over to an old Bolshevik, Nikita 
Khrushchev, who was marked immedi- 
ately as a man to be watched. 

Finally, Malenkov was given public 
credit for an official May Day slogan, 
an excerpt culled from one_ of his 
speeches. 

In total it seems clear to those who 
know Russia that Malenkov is not acting 
like a dictator or receiving the defer- 
ence usually accorded to one. These ex- 
perts ask whether Malenkov’s star is wan- 
ing before it has risen. And they have 
an answer. 
> Beria, they suggest, may gradually be 
edging Malenkov out, may himself be- 
come Russia’s real dictator. It is he who 
has been getting the public attention. 
Beria called off the doctors’ purge, de- 
nounced illegal methods of obtaining 
confessions, guaranteed civil liberties, 
announced the amnesty. 

(Continued on page 44) 
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First-time Award to Any Railroad! 








ome Safety Conterence 
“‘Mational Safety Council 
St.Louts-San‘franciscoRailwayCo. 


this 


Certificate of Commendation 


Sor meritorious activity in home safety education 
during the year 
1951-52 


Tot Warners Gh Magee 


For its splendid 














safety leadership, 
the FRISCO RAILWAY 








has been cited by 


CCTs the NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL'S Certificate of Commendation... 


Council for providing 


Recognition of the FRISCO RAILWAY’S achievement of promoting 
wide-spread safety interest to all avenues of modern-day living and 
education in schools, working—at home, in the schools, on the streets and highways and 
civic groups on the daily job, through instructive meetings held in 54 schools .. . 
before 23 civic groups... and 41 city-wide public safety rallies . . . that 
carried the message of safety to 50,000 persons in less than one year. 


outstanding safety 


and among the 

general public. 
This citation for meritorious home and off-the-job safety education 
follows closely two recent citations of the FRISCO RAILWAY for 
on-the-job safety achievement. One, The National Safety Council’s 
Award of Merit for a 50% reduction in accident ratios during the 
past 5 years. The other—conferred upon FRISCO by the Railroad 
Industry—is the Edward H. Harriman Gold Medal for the best safety 
record of its class. 


Whether you ship or travel, Ship or Travel on the FRISCO—where safety is our 


first order of business— more important even than the splendid rail service FRISCO 
provides daily to nine great Southeastern and Southwestern States. 


5,000 MILES SERVING: 


MISSOURI * KANSAS * ARKANSAS * OKLAHOMA «+ TEXAS + TENNESSEE + MISSISSIPPI! «+ ALABAMA «+ FLORIDA 
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Beria isn’t popular, 
but he is powerful .. . 


As the public hangman, Beria, of 
course, is scarcely popular with the peo- 


ple of Russia. Now 54, with the mild- 


mannered appearance of a schoolteacher, 
he has been with the secret police for 
80 vears. As the head cop he has in his 
hands vastly more raw power than is 
credited to Malenkov. 

Beria commands a private army of 
formidable proportions. This includes 
the ordinary Russian police, or militia, 
and border guards. His secret police and 
informants are everywhere. They are 
planted in the Army, the factories, the 
towns and cities, in the offices of politi- 
cians, probably including that of Malen- 
kov, and, in Soviet embassies abroad. 


‘HANGING ON’ 
So far, no Stalin 


He also is in charge of the slave-labor 
force, on which much of the Russian 
economy rests. 

And Beria’s already great power has 
been growing. There have been purges 
in a number of areas—the Georgian 
Republic, the Karelo-Finnish Republic, 
Belorussia, other outlying sections 
The most recent was in Latvia. These 
purges have established police, internal- 
security officials responsible directly to 
Beria. 

In any open struggle for power, it is 
thought, Beria would have many ad- 
vantages. His opponents could be spotted 
and eliminated quickly. But it is con- 
sidered improbable, as things stand, that 
he would use open force to establish 
himself as dictator. Subtler means are 
available. The Russian people must be 
led slowly. Beria is a man of patience. 
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. .. Purge of doctors 
launched triumvirate 


And the objective just now is an out- 
© ward show of unity within the Kremlin. 
As for the third member of the post- 
Stalin triumvirate: 
> Molotov has dropped far behind. The 
§ stony-faced Foreign Minister, in fact, 
never was figured as a man who would 
exert a forceful influence in the new 
Moscow Administration. He has filled 
these expectations. 

Throughout his career, Molotov, an 
original Old Bolshevik, seldom has been 
) a policy maker. He was useful to Stalin 
| as the man who flintily presented Rus- 
') sian attitudes to the outside world. 

In the present “peace offensive,” that 
\) usefulness continues. But, as a ruler or 
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‘GREATEST SHOW ON EARTH! 
So far, no soloist 








potential ruler, Molotov at 63 seems to 
be rather definitely out. So the trium- 
virate is reduced to two men, one of 
whom seems slipping, the other rising. 
For present purposes, and for some 
months past, those who read the signs 
say, these two have been driven into an 
uneasy collaboration. ° 
. This alliance is dictated by fear of 
enemies at home as well as by the need 


for a common front abroad. Some fol- 
lowers of Stalin are thought to be dis- 
. appointed, disgruntled, on the alert for 
j an opportunity to assert themselves. 
The need for the alliance, it is said, be- 
- came apparent well before Stalin’s death. 
" Its immediate cause, this view runs, 
» 





was the doctors’ purge. Highly placed 

Physicians were accused of hastening 

the death of Andrei Zhdanov in 1948 
(Continued on page 46) 
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* CONTINENTAL: 
RED SEAL POWER 


Continental engines owe their steadily-widening use to a 
reputation fer dependability, built up over many years. 
Dependability, in turn, results in very large measure from 
long-continued emphasis on engineering details. 
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ke. ; 
The exclusive Continental 
system of fuel distribution 
known as Individual Port- 
ing is only one of countless 
engineering features which 
join in Red Seal engines to 
assure power, economy and 
trouble-free long life. 
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Intake manifold is cast with 
separate port for each cylin- 
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assure complete utilization 
of even the least volatile 
“heavy ends” of the fuel. 








), der. Cutaway view shows 
the splitters, which are so 
aa designed and located as to 
provide uniform flow of 
. mixture to all ports. Control 
2 ledges and re-atomizing 
edges, not visible in photo, 
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FOR PERFORMANCE, ECON- 
OMY AND STAMINA BORN OF 
ENGINEERING LEADERSHIP, 
AND BACKED BY PARTS 
AND SERVICE FACILITIES 
THROUGHOUT THE WORLD, 
STANDARDIZE ON EQUIP- 
MENT WITH CONTINENTAL . eas 4 Ea al 

RED SEAL POWER. ame -_— | 
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» 
but don’t select any | 


CALIFORNIA PLANT SITE 
until you have the facts 
about this booming 

Sacramento Area. 


* Raw material sources (or markets ) 
may determine where you locate 
vour West Coast plant or distributing 
branch, and this two-county Heart- 
land is blessed with both. However, 
current research shows that business- | 
men recognize the “other factors”. 
Climate, labor viewpoints, the very 
character of a community, have a 
bearing on production and profits. 
So we say, “see California’s two big 
industrial concentrations of course, 
but don’t fail to check this strategic, 
central Heartland area.” For you, 
as for Procter & Gamble, McKesson- 
Robbins, and scores of others, this 
area may be right. 


TO GET THE FACTS, write for free 
16-page illustrated booklet, or for 
60-page Economic Survey (the latter 
sent only when requested on busi- 
ness letterhead). All inquiries held 
confidential. Write Industrial Dept., 
SACRAMENTO CHAMBER OF 

i COMMERCE, Box F-1864, 
Sacramento, Calif. 


™: SACRAMENTO 
HEARTLAND 


Colifer*- 


THE LAND THE LORD REMEMBERED 
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. . . Stalin’s personal 
secretary has disappeared 
when he was considered a likely Stalin 


successor, and with plotting the deaths 
of other Kremlin leaders. 


A big purge obviously was in the 


making. Both Malenkov and Beria felt 
themselves threatened. Malenkov and 
Zhdanov had been bitter enemies in the 
rivalry for Stalin’s favor. Beria’s secret 
police had failed to ferret out and stop 
the alleged plot against Zhdanov and 
others. It would have been easy, as 
things go in Russia, to implicate either 
or both. 

The purge had Stalin’s blessing, urged 
upon him, it is suggested, by A. N. Pos- 
krebyshev, the head of his personal sec- 
retariat. Poskrebyshev, self-effacing, little 
known outside Russia, personally de- 
voted to Stalin, was a man who exer- 
cised many powers as the aging dictator’s 
personal administrator. 

Poskrebyshev disliked both Malenkov 
and Beria, it is asserted, and, though not 
personally ambitious, thought they were 
becoming too big and should be cut 
down to size by the threat involved in 
the doctors’ purge. Stalin himself never 
was one to let even his most favored un- 
derlings achieve too much power. 

There is a well-supported view that 
Malenkov and Beria, having lined up 
their support, one through the party 
Secretaryship, the other through the 
secret police, confronted Stalin with their 
opposition to the doctors’ purge. This 
may have hastened or induced the 
stroke that caused Stalin’s death. 

The significant thing is that Poskreby- 
shev has disappeared, has not been heard 
from since Stalin’s death. There may be 
others in the silent zone, for Malenkov 
and Beria clearly feel themselves men- 
aced by men who were close to Stalin. 

Russians, meanwhile, are being told 
by their newspapers and radio that one- 
man rule is bad—in denial of the Stalin 
legend. Emphasis is on the virtues of 
collective judgment, as exemplified by 
the group now on top. 

In a police state, government by com- 
mittee may work for a time. Many, con- 
scious of history, would not expect it to 
work for long, especially where personal 
ambitions are strong and methods un- 
scrupulous. 

As the signs now are read, experts on 
Russia expect the Malenkov-Beria part- 
nership to last not much longer than it is 
necessary for both, with Beria, mean- 
while, continuing to entrench himself as 
senior partner. An eventual breakup is 
considered inevitable, and the makings 
for one clearly are present. No one from 
Moscow is saying that Stalin planned it 
that way. 





A glowing forecast 


of your future 
... is ‘“teemed” 
in molten metal! 


ROM GIGANTIC LADLES, steel is 

poured or“*teemed” into molds 
to make ingots. This is the first 
solid form that steel takes on its 
way from the furnaces to the 
finishing operations. 

Here is the beginning of all 
those steel products that are so 
important to you—your automo- 
bile . . . railroad freight and 
passenger cars . . . oil and gas 
pipelines ... ships, airplanes... 
the stove, washing machine and 
refrigerator for your home... 
bicycles for your children . . . 
television masts . business 
machines for your office . . . the 
military weapons that defend all 
you have. 

Today, we need more ingots 
than ever before. It’s a need that 
keeps growing. It has created a 
bigger job for steel-making. 

At J&L there’s a program of 
progressive expansion and mod- 
ernization to meet this challenge. 
J&L’s new open hearth shop 
where these ingots are being 
“teemed” is another example of 
progressive steel-making ... a 
tradition at J&L for 100 years. 

J&L stands ready to meet the 
challenge of tomorrow! 


Teeming Ingots at J&L 


Molten steel is ‘“‘teemed" into ingots 
after it has been “tapped” from J&L’s 
new open hearths at Pittsburgh. 


Color photo by 


JONES & LAUGHLIN 
STEEL CORPORATION 


PITTSBURGH 
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How Home Electrici 


Flip a switch, press a button, turn a dial—and there it is— } 
| 
iT 

not just electricity, but usable electric current delivered | 
. a ; 
into your home at the correct voltage for all your modern } 
electric equipment and appliances! 


Pictured here are two important pieces of equipment that § 
make this “‘delivery”’ possible. On the left, an Allis-Chalmer 
step-down transformer does just what its name implies— 
reduces the high voltage carried on the street power line to 
household voltage. (Chances are, this is familiar equipment: 
you’ ve seen it on a pole somewhere near your home.) 


On the right is an Allis-Chalmers voltage regulator. This} 
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isan advance in electric power control. It is especially im- 
portant in areas where ups and downs in power demand 
could cause household voltage to fluctuate. This newest 
equipment keeps voltage at the correct level for best per- 
formance from lights and appliances. 


Each of these Allis-Chalmers units serves a special pur- 
pose. Together they help bring you electric living at its best. 


Every piece of Allis-Chalmers electric power equipment is 
areal ‘‘assistant”’ to you in your home. Turbine, generator, 
transformer, circuit breaker, substation—each does a job 
that lightens your work, adds to your comfort, and helps 
keep the cost of electricity low. 
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All wrapped up in company confusion 


The MOORE man 


cut profits loose 





The case* 


of a system that 
buried efficiency ... 


*Company on request 


A poor system ties up an office staff. It 
also ties up collections—as a case in our 
files shows. The system was so compli- 
cated that installment payments fell be- 
hind: 65°% of accounts had to be 
revised periodically. 

A Moore man made an analysis and 
in place of loose forms that were caus- 
ing trouble. designed a compact 10-part 
Speediset coupon book with all infor- 
mation typed on each copy ... in one 





Niagara Falls, N.Y. > Denton, Tex. © Emeryville, Calif. 
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easy writing. It’s easy to use and cus- 
tomers like it. It saves time, speeds 
collections and is a foolproof control. 

Improvements like this are run-of- 
the-mill for the Moore man. Many 
types of presses are available to him, 
and he can supply the forms construc- 
tion vou need. He’s free to give you 
the system that’s exactly right for you. 
Look in the Classified or write our 
nearest office below. 


Over 300 offices and factories across U.S. and Canada 
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We’ve Been Asked: 
WHAT WILDLIFE UNIT DOES 








@ Replacement of the Director of the Fish and Wild- 
life Service draws attention to that agency. 


® Questions are being asked about the duties and 


activities of the Service. 


@ For years the Government has protected some birds 
and animals and increased fish stocks. 


» Changes are being made in this 


country’s Fish and Wildlife Service. 
There's an argument about what 


the changes mean, raising the 
question: What is it that the Na- 
tional Government does about fish 
and wildlife? 
The answer, principally, is this: Govern- 
ment regulates shooting of migratory 
birds. It regulates salmon fishing, the 
killing of seals, hunting on public do- 
main, It provides refuges for birds and 
wild animals. And it raises fish. 


Do ordinary people bump up against 
this Service? 


Yes, at times. There aren’t federal hunt- . 


ing and fishing licenses for the man in 
the street or the man on the farm (ex- 
cept for the $2 duck’ stamp for duck 
hunters). That’s reserved for the States. 
But an individual does run into rules of 
the Fish and Wildlife Service sometimes. 
particularly when he sets out to shoot 
ducks, geese and other wild waterfowl. 


What control does the Service exer- 
cise over hunting? 

It fixes the hunting season for wild ducks 
and geese and the “bag” limits, which 
vary from one part of the country to 
another. Under latest rules the seasons, 
ranging from October to January, are 55 
days for the Atlantic and Mississippi 
areas—known as flyways—60 days in the 
Central States and 70 days in the Pa- 
cific Flyway States. The daily duck limit 
ranges from four to eight. 


Are there other rules on duck hunting? 
Yes. Shooting hours usually are from 
half an hour before sunrise to one hour 
before sunset. It is illegal to set traps for 
wild waterfowl or to shoot them near a 
blind that has been baited with grain or 
other food. 


Does FWS have enforcement powers? 
It does. Agents of the Service maintain 
patrols by land, water and air. The 
agents can take suspected violators into 
court. This can result in fines and even 
jail sentences. There also are penalties 
for failure to buy the duckhunting stamp 
a post office. 
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What about rules for salmon fishing? 
The Fish and Wildlife Service keeps a 
close watch over Alaskan salmon waters 
and fixes the commercial fishing season. 
This year, some areas are closed to fish- 
ing. But this summer’s season for part of 
Southeastern Alaska is June 24 to July 
11. For Prince William Sound it runs 
from July 13 to August 5. 


What is the purpose of the fish hatch- 

eries? Are private ponds stocked? 
The Service raises millions of fish for 
stocking public streams and lakes. Some 
of this work is done in co-operation with 
State fish and game departments. The 
Service also stocks some private waters 
where they are open to the general pub- 
lic. But its policy is not to stock up 
ponds of private estates for the exclusive 
use of the owners. 


Are game birds provided too? 

Some quail, pheasants and other birds 
are released on public lands and other 
areas. But the Service does not carry on 
an extensive stocking of farms with birds, 
as it does with fish. 


What control is there over seals? 
This is the most profitable business ot 
the Fish and Wildlife Service. It has 
complete control over the Pribilof Is- 
lands, 300 miles off the mainland of 
Alaska. Each summer several million 
seals come to these islands for breeding, 
but private individuals cannot hunt them. 
Some of the three-year-old males are 
killed for the Government and their furs 
sent to a firm in St. Louis for dressing 
and semiannual public auction. The Gov- 
ernment gets the profit—close to 2 mil- 
lion dollars in some years. 


What are some of the other activities 
of this Service? 

The Fish and Wildlife Service runs 282 
wildlife refuges, 99 fish hatcheries and 
a number of stations for research on 
birds and animals. It destroys many 
wild animals that kill stock and it de- 
stroys rodents. It gives out news of 
fishery markets. And the Service is of- 
ficial guardian and protector of the buf- 
falo and the bald eagle. 
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==with DR. MAX YERGAN==—=—=—=== 


America’s Foremost Authority on Africa 








AFRICA: NEXT GOAL 
OF COMMUNISTS 
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Africa is rapidly becoming one of the 
vital fronts in the ‘‘cold war.” 

The continent below the Sahara is a treas- 
ure hoard of uranium for making the atom 
bomb, precious minerals, rich crops and stra- 
tegic areas. It also is seething with unrest 
and racial conflict. It is a No. 1 seedbed for 
Communism. 

To get the real story of what is going on 
in Africa U.S. News & World Report invited 
to its conference room Dr. Max Yergan, a 
leader among American Negroes and recog- 
nized as the foremost authority on Africa’s 
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Q Is there a general stir in Africa, Dr. Yergan? 

A Yes. 

Q And the Communists are making use of it? 

A Yes, the Communists exploit the general situa- 
tion. I would say that the conflict between the white 
and black races in South Africa is very sharp indeed 
and that there are political, economic and social 
causes for this conflict. Communists, however, are not 
interested in helping to find a workable solution. As 
always they are more interested in increasing disorder 
and violence. In South Africa Communists exercise a 
powerful influence in the African National Congress 
and the Indian National Congress, the two organiza- 
tions which give leadership to these two racial groups. 

The South African Government has the responsibil- 
ity of dealing with the internal problems affecting the 
various races. That in itself is a matter of great impor- 
tance. The Government also has the task of seeing that 
Communists are eliminated and not allowed to further 
confuse the situation in that country. I think the Gov- 
ernment is completely justified in its policy of sup- 
pressing Communist influence. Experience in dealing 
with Communists everywhere supports this view. 
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problems. Dr. Yergan, a U.S. citizen, first 
went to Africa more than 30 years ago. His 
life since has been devoted to the study of 
African affairs. He saw at first hand how 
Communists infiltrated and tried to take 
over African organizations in the U. S. 

Dr. Yergan has just returned from a tour 
of Africa's trouble spots. His knowledge of 
Africa is so highly regarded that he was 
recently called to the U. S. Senate to testify 
behind closed doors at a joint meeting of 
members of the International Security Com- 
mittee and the Foreign Relations Committee. 











Q The South African Government? 

A Yes, the South African Government. And on this 
policy of suppressing Communists the present Govern: 
ment is supported by the opposition. I might add here 
that the opposition does not differ strongly from the 
present Government on the racial question, because the 
opposition also subscribes to the view of white suprem- 
acy, but would, perhaps, not enforce this principle as 
fully and as logically as the present Government. 

Q Who make up the opposition? 

A The parliamentary opposition in South Africa is 
the United Party, which is largely British but with a 
large number of Dutch or Boers of the Smuts type in 
it. 

Q Would you say they are more the liberal group? 

A Yes, slightly more liberal in their approach. They 
take the long view. They are amenable to outside 
influence. 

Q Then the Government is a conservative group? 

A That’s right. 

Q You wouldn't say reactionary, would you? 

A In some of its legislation I think the term fe- 
actionary is applicable to the present Government. 
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Stakes—Uranium, Gold, Strategic Areas ... Race Issues 


Dominated by Fear... U.S. Is No Pattern for South Africa 


i The more important point in this connection, how- 


ever, is that the Government is confronted with what 
it believes to be certain facts. Among these is its belief 
that the white race in South Africa is threatened and 
that it must take such steps as are necessary to pre- 


‘ serve the race. The Government seriously believes in 


‘and seeks to implement its policy of “apartheid,” 
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which means complete separation or segregation. To 
implement this policy the Government passes dis- 
criminatory legislation, but here again it believes this 
to be the only solution to the racial problems which 
exist. 

Iam not saying here that the Government policy is 
correct; as a matter of fact I do not believe its policy 
will accomplish what it has in mind, or that its policy 
can stand up in view of all with which it is in conflict. 
Irepeat, however, that it is necessary to try to under- 
stand why South Africa acts as it does, and that our 
approach should be sympathetic and constructive. 

Q Is the situation explosive? 

A Yes, I think it is highly explosive. There is tak- 
ing place in South Africa today what is called a “re- 
sistance to unjust laws” campaign. While on the whole 
this campaign has been nonviolent, there have been 
siously violent outbreaks in Port Elizabeth, Durban 
and other cities. Whites as well as Africans have been 
killed. The Port Elizabeth outbreak was particularly 
serious. 

Q What touched that off? 

A The reports say that an effort on the part of a 
white religious sister, friendly to Africans, to persuade 
Africans to disband a meeting which had assembled 
contrary to law brought the police into the situation 
and that the riot grew out of the confusion which fol- 
lowed, resulting in several deaths. 

The Union of South Africa is greatly stirred. In the 
Union of South Africa there are 2% million whites, 
60 per cent of them of Dutch extraction and the other 
40 per cent of British and other English-speaking 
peoples. The whites have been in South Africa almost 
as long as Europeans have been in North America. 
They landed there in 1652. The white population has 
grown there because the climate makes it possible. 
The African population is about 8% millions. There 
are little over a million of people of mixed blood and 
about half a million Asians, mostly Indians. Total 
population of 12% million: 2% million whites, 8% 
million blacks. Those are the two real racial elements 
there. 

Now, one of the striking differences between South 
Africa and our own country, even the South, for that 
matter, is this. Nowhere in the South is the Negro in 
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the majority; in South Africa the Negro is everywhere 
in the majority. He greatly outnumbers the whites. 
Here in America the whole atmosphere, the whole 
trend, guaranteed by the Constitution, means move- 
ment toward a situation whereby racial friction is 
gradually lessened and eventually considerably nulli- 
fied. In South Africa the chief legal instrument, the 
Constitution, legalizes segregation and differentiation 
and, as a result, the issue is a hot one. 

In South Africa, by law, the black man does not 
vote, does not participate in the general elections. 
There is an arrangement whereby he sends a few white 
men to Parliament to represent him. By law, he is 
segregated with regard to the ownership of land and 
the occupation of land, with regard to jobs and with 
regard to education. 

Now, what I am saying here is that it is easy enough 
to criticize white South Africa—and certainly white 
South Africa lets itself in for criticism—but any per- 
son in Europe or America who levels criticism against 
white South Africa has to ask himself what he would 
do under similar circumstances. The white population 
there is dominated by fear—fear of this immediately 
more numerous nonwhite population of nearly 10 
million, including the colored people and others, and 


(Continued on next page) 











.-. ‘There is fear of the whole of black Africa’ 


fear of this tremendous black population of 50 million 
living in the areas contiguous to South Africa. And, as 
a South African official said to me the other day, there 
is fear of the whole of black*Africa, south of the 
Mediterranean countries right on down to the Cape, an 
area where nearly 150 million black people live. 

There is fear. Then, too, the economic stakes are 
high. South Africa produces, perhaps, a third of the 
world’s supply of gold. Its annual value is over 300 
million dollars. Since those gold mines have been in 
operation, from 1886, they’ve produced 16 billion 
dollars’ worth of gold. The stakes therefore are high. 

The labor question comes in. The desire is to have 
an abundance of labor. I think basic political and 
economic arrangements in South Africa stem from 
this desire for labor. This is true also with regard to 
the land policy. If the Africans had more land, being 
an agricultural and pastoral people, they would re- 
main at home. The supply of labor for industry would 
therefore be considerably reduced. This further com- 
plicates the situation. 


Argument Over Federation 

Q As you go north toward the Mediterranean, what 
is the situation? 

A In Central Africa, including Southern and North- 
ern Rhodesia and Nyasaland, there is a big issue now 
developing around what is called the Central African 
Federation: 136,000 whites live in Southern Rhodesia 
and a total of 180,000 whites in the three areas. Mil- 
lions of Africans live in the inclusive areas. Urged on 
by the white settlers in Central Africa, the British 
Government has made a proposal whereby those three 
areas will become federated—Southern and Northern 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland. 

Q Are they operated now as colonies? 

A Southern Rhodesia is practically a self-governing 
colony. That is to say, the whites, the British, domi- 
nate and control it. Northern Rhodesia is a colony. 
Nyasaland is a protectorate. 

Q All under the British, however? 

A Yes, all under the British. Now, the British Gov- 
ernment has favored federation because this strong, 
powerful white community has urged it. Africans 
almost to a man, however, have opposed it. 

Q Why is that? 

A Because Southern Rhodesia has taken on many 
of the policies of South Africa, and black Central 
Africa has opposed federation because it means local 
self-government, and local self-government means 
government by whites. Therefore the 6% million Afri- 
cans oppose it. There have just been a series of confer- 
ences in London dealing with this whole proposal of 
federation. Practical agreement has been reached and 
the plan will go through unless the British Govern- 
ment yields to the almost unanimous opposition of 
the black population. 
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persons who came originally from India. Their pres- 
ence further complicates the situation in East Africa. 


clashes between Indians and Africans. The Indians 
are the retail merchants and play a considerable part 
in the colony’s agricultural and, to some extent, indus- 
trial life. Coffee and sisal are the chief agricultural 
products. There is also some mining. Indians have an 
effective share in all of these activities. 


or with the whites? 


sympathies are considerably with the blacks. At the 
same time the Indians have to do business with the 
British, and the latter have at times claimed that 
Indians wish to supplant them in dominant political 
and economic spheres. I have found among some lead- 
ing Indians a sincere desire to develop a peaceful 
multiracial society in East Africa. In this situation 
the Africans are largely in the position of awaiting 
developments. They are becoming very articulate, 
however. 


Q Would you say that that is Communist inspired? 
A No, I don’t.think so at all, although Communists 


have some slight influence there in Central Africa. 
Just north of Central Africa is Uganda, where there’s 
no racial question. Less than 5,000 whites live among 
5 million Africans. It is a beautiful country and the 
Africans are well organized and progressive. It is a 
British protectorate ably administered by the finest 
type of British governor and officials. The present 
policy is to bring Africans into responsible participa- 
tion in the government of the colony, and constitu- 
tional reforms will doubtless develop rapidly. There 
are good agricultural activities and very remunerative 
mining activities. But east of Uganda is the troubled 
area of Kenya. 


In Kenya, which is a colony with a degree of self- 


government, there are about 30,000 whites, mostly 
British, living in the highlands. They were formerly 
fewer in number, gentlemen farmers. Now a larger 
number of whites have gone in, living in Nairobi and 
other cities. In these highlands, 6,000 feet above sea 
level, there on the Equator, are areas where Europeans 
can bring up their families because the climate makes 
it possible. This land which they occupy is claimed 
by the Kikuyu, the largest African tribe in Kenya, § 
and there is a dispute over the land. There are also 
serious problems of voting rights, elementary educa- 
tional facilities, housing and wages. 


Q How many Africans are there in that area? 
A Five and a half million. There are nearly 100,000 


Indians in the Middle 
Q Do the Indians and the Africans get along? 
A Reasonably well. There have been no serious 


Q Do they sympathize politically with the blacks 


A They are somewhat in the middle, although their 





The situation in Kenya is a perfect setup for 


(Continued on page 56) 
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AFRICA: Land of Treasure and Trouble 

















White Black Other 
| _ AFRICA’S 
_ POPULATION 
| 3 million 140 million 55 million 
FRENCH UGANDA 
WEST AFRICA Valuable farm lands, 


mines. Black natives 
well organized, pro- 
gressive, helped by 
British administrators. 


‘Nationalism among 
blacks causing trou- 
‘ble for France. This 
‘is believed to be 
‘Communist head- 
quarters in Africa. 
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... ‘Leaders have exploited Africans’ legitimate grievances’ 


Communists. The British Government has stated that 
there is no evidence that Communists are responsible 
for the present Mau Mau uprising in Kenya. Perhaps 
there is more here than meets the eye. 

This Mau Mau uprising in Kenya burst rather sud- 
denly. I was in Kenya in September, 1952, and it made 
the front pages toward the end of October. The Mau 
Mau movement has since then murdered scores of 
Africans who either broke their oath or refused to be 
intimidated, and a number of whites have been mur- 
dered. 


‘Chase the Whites Out’ 

Q The point of the oath is what? 

A The point of the oath is to agree to chase whites 
out of East Africa, to carry out any order, any instruc- 
tions, given by the leader of the organization, to sub- 
scribe to the idea of Africa for the Africans. 

Q Does that movement have much popular support 
among the natives? 

A It is not known yet to what extent the popular 
support exists, but it must have considerable popular 
support to have upset the whole life of Kenya. 

Q Couldn't it have been fear on the part of the 
natives? 

A Yes, in a way. I think that the explanation of 
the popular support is that the unscrupulous leaders 
in the movement have exploited some of the Africans’ 
legitimate grievances—and some of their grievances 
are legitimate. The Government has admitted that 
something has to be done about the whole land ques- 
tion. The Government has admitted that something 
has to be done about housing in Nairobi and other 
industrial areas. The Government has admitted that 
much larger sums must be allocated for education. 
The Government has admitted all this. But those 
grievances have really been exploited by the leaders 
of this movement, and it is a criminal, conspiratorial 
movement which, it seems to me, is so closely pat- 
terned after the Communist methods that they must 
have something to do with it. 

Q Is the Government really doing anything toward 
removing the causes of these grievances? 

A The Government is aware of the grievances. Now, 
that Government has had to move slowly because the 
strength of the white population is influential, it 
thinks of itself first, it wants to keep down taxes, it 
wants to have an abundance of labor, and it is not the 
most broad-minded local population—I’m speaking 
of the whites there—in really understanding the colo- 
nial problem and knowing what has to be done to 
keep down trouble. 

And having said that, I would then say that the 
Government is moving, moving slowly. It is aware of 
the problems, knows it has to do something about the 
problems, but there are complications because of the 
relative backwardness of the African people, because 
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‘of the presence of 100,000 Indians who compete very 


sharply with the British, and because of fear also on 
the part of the whites. 

Q Can you guess what is going to be the upshot? 

A I think this trouble is going to continue. I think 
it’s going to lead the Government to move much more 
rapidly. 

But may I answer that in another way, by going to 
West Africa, where some of the most dramatic things 
have happened in the Gold Coast and Nigeria. The 
Gold Coast is an area about the size of the State of 
Louisiana. As its name indicates, it orginally pro- 
duced a lot of gold. Five and a half million natives 
live there. It is tropical, and so there are a very few 
whites. There is no racial question. The British Gov- 
ernment took it over 75 years ago, and because, even 
then, of a fairly good economic basis—and then it 
was largely agricultural and mining—the Gold Coast 
has made progress, and today it has an excellent 
economic basis. Last year the value of its cocoa crop 
was over 40 million pounds [112 million dollars]. It 
produces a considerable amount of gold—lI don’t know 
the exact value. 

Just last year—and this is anticipating myself a 
little—in Britain a scheme was agreed to whereby a 
capital sum of over 244 million pounds [682.2 million 
dollars] for developing hydroelectric power on the 
Volta River and to produce aluminum is made avail- 
able. It is estimated that the aluminum deposits there 
are vast. Now, that’s an indication of confidence in 
what has happened. The Gold Coast is almost self- 
governing. Dr. Nkrumah, an African, is the Prime 
Minister there. In the Government of 11 ministers, 8 
are Africans, 3 are British. The Governor is British. 

While I was staying with the Governor last July, he 
said, “Dr. Yergan, don’t make any mistake about it, 
but the boss in this country is the Prime Minister.” 
And it’s true. He really functions as such in the Gold 
Coast. The British civil servants there, the British 
officials, genuinely co-operate with these African min- 
isters just as they would in London co-operate with 
any British Government. 


Progress in the Gold Coast 

Q The British civil servants are just a tiny part of 
the Gold Coast population, though, aren’t they? 

A Oh, yes, a very tiny part. But that is an African 
area. Africans run the Government. For instance, they 
are putting up a fine college at Accra, which is the 
chief town and capital of the Gold Coast, and this 
new college is costing 4 million pounds [11.2 million 
dollars]. The College of Technology at Kumasi, which 
is two hours by plane and a night’s journey by train up 
in the interior, costing 6 million pounds [16.8 million 
doliars], is a beautiful place. Accra is a modern city. 

Q Who is putting up the funds for these colleges? 

A The Government, but they are local funds from 
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taxation. For instance, as a result of their big cocoa 
industry, they have a cocoa reserve, to tide them over 
bad periods in the cocoa business, of over 50 million 
pounds [140 million dollars]. They will occasionally 
allocate sums from that for public purposes. But the 
Government’s revenue is sufficient to do these things 
with regard to education and health. Now, in Nigeria, 
to answer your question further, a country just below 
the Gold Coast with nearly 30 million people, they’ve 
made something of the same sort of political progress, 
educational progress, and general social progress— 

Q Still under the British? 

A Under the British. 


Few Whites—Blacks in Control 

Q What is the division of population there? 

A The whites are very few there; only as Govern- 
ment officials, a few businessmen. But these are, be- 
cause of climate, black areas. Now, the British here 
have shown flexibility in their ability to adapt them- 
selves to new circumstances. The demand for a larger 
voice in their affairs was made sharp by the Africans 
after the war. For instance, this man Dr. Nkrumah, 
today the Prime Minister, was put in jail just in 1948— 

Q What for? 

A For political activities—not Communist activity, 
but for political agitation. He violated the then-exist- 
ing laws against political agitation and was thrown 
into prison. But while he was in prison—and here is a 
slight contradiction—on the basis of the constitution 
which the British Government had drawn up for the 
Gold Coast, Nkrumah was elected and his party was 
swept into office. So the Governor released him from 
jail and he became the Prime Minister and is still the 
Prime Minister. 

Now, to return, Kenya is frightened by this. South 
Africa is frightened by this. And you have to under- 
stand why. They are frightened because they see here 
in these areas the thing that they say will happen to 
them. They see black men controlling everything. You 
may ask me what is going to happen. I have a view 
that now, while it is possible, the idea of partnership 
has to be discussed and accepted. 

Q Even in South Africa? 

A Yes, even in South Africa. But that is going to be 
a bitter pill, and I doubt that the white man there 
will swallow it. 

Q If they don’t, what then? 

A Some proposals are made, and these proposals 
do not cut across the idea of partnership. The Gov- 
ernment’s proposal of the “apartheid” is supported by 
some honest, sincere men, I would say. They are at 
Stellenbosch University, which is the cultural center 
of the Dutch, near Cape Town. These men say: “We 
admit that we can never deal justly with the black 
man in our midst. Our prejudices are too strong and 
our fears are too strong. Consequently, the only thing 
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we can propose, since we want to be just men, is that 
the black population should live separately, have its 
own complete existence.” 

Well, when you read this proposal and study it, it 
simply doesn’t hold water, because we have no prece- 
dent of a government within a government. Booker 
Washington used to say you could build a wall high 
enough to keep the black man in, but you would never 
build it high enough to keep the white man out. Well, 
something of that obtains in South Africa, because the 
crux of life in South Africa is labor. The economy of 
South Africa is built around the mines and the farms 
—the mines and the farms in terms of the basis which 
has been laid that requires an abundance of cheap 
labor. So that the proposal of the “apartheid” falls 
down. 

Q What is this “apartheid’’? 

A “Apartheid” is an Afrikaans word which means 
segregation. It is a policy of the present Government, 
whereby there will be complete segregation between 
white and nonwhite. Such segregation will apply to 
residence, occupation of land, education, utilization 
of public services, in short to practically every aspect 
of life. It is already the policy of Government, and is 
being rigidly enforced. 

Q How much intermarriage is there between the 
races? 

A In South Africa and in Central Africa where 
large numbers of whites have lived for some time, 
there has been in the past considerable intermarriage. 
In the past intermarriage was legal in the Cape Prov- 
ince of South Africa. Here Africans, Asians, as well 
as Europeans, have been involved in intermarriage of 
both a legal and irregular character. 


Intermarriage in Nigeria 

Q What is the attitude toward this in other places, 
say, Nigeria? 

A It is no issue there because the white population 
is so small. But occasionally you see an African who 
has studied overseas and has married in Britain and 
brings his white wife back to Africa with him. Yet that 
is very infrequent. I saw only two cases—in Lagos, in 
Nigeria. 

Q Wasn't there a case where the British intervened? 

A That was in Bechuanaland. Now, Bechuanaland 
is different, you see. Bechuanaland is an area that 
borders on South Africa, and the South African Gov- 
ernment argued, I suppose, that they couldn’t have 
that sort of thing on their doorstep. 

Q Is Bechuanaland a British colony? 

A Bechuanaland, Basutoland and Swaziland are 
protectorates which are, in the case of Basutoland and 
Swaziland, actually within the Union of South Africa. 
Bechuanaland borders on the Union of South Africa. 
Those three are British protectorates and are governed 
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by the Colonial Office. And South Africa, of course, is 
contending very strongly that those areas should be 
handed by Britain over to this self-governing domin- 
ion, the Union of South Africa. 
Q Were you in the French parts of Africa? 
A Yes, Senegal, West Africa and French Equatorial 
frica. 


French Africa Is Different 

Q Did you find conditions there any different? 

A Yes. First of all, conditions in the French col- 
mies reflect the changed morale and the absence of a 
dynamic policy such as one observes in France. You 
see something of the same thing in their colonies. It 
is noticeable because in the past French colonial policy 
has prided itself on several things: on the absence of 
color prejudice—that has been true to a considerable 
extent. It prides itself, secondly, on having a policy of 
identification, a policy of association. The French 
said years ago that they didn’t have any African sub- 
jects, they were all actually or potentially French 
citizens. This policy, however, hasn’t necessarily re- 
sulted in a state of satisfaction for the Africans, be- 
cause the degree of illiteracy, the backwardness 
amongst the African population are in some instances 
greater than in the British-controlled areas. One strik- 
ing difference is that one doesn’t see a great deal of 
racial friction, of racial conflict, in French areas. 

Q What about their nationalism? 

A Their nationalism is very strong, and that takes 
‘he place of racial issues. 

Q Is there noticeable Communist activity there? 

A Yes. The French Communist Party, of course, 
has been one of the chief instruments for infiltrating 
Communism into Africa. Naturally, there were Com- 
munists in the French Government, so it stands to 
reason they were in the civil service out in Africa. So 
that in Senegal there is a strong Communist organiza- 
tion. That Communist organization functions with re- 
gard to other areas, to non-French areas. 

Q Sort of the headquarters of Communism in 
Africa? 

A My guess is that it is one of the main points of 
concentration from which the Communist forces work 
out into other parts of Africa. 

Q What about the Belgians? 

A I have visited the Belgian Congo. It is a very in- 
teresting area. The Congo is 80 times the size of Bel- 
gium, with 60,000 whites and about 12 million blacks. 
The Belgians have done one thing. They have con- 
centrated on economic development. They have sought 
to meet the minimum needs, at any rate, of the African 
workers. In the mines, in the industries around Leo- 
poldville and in the other urban areas, the wages are 
fairly good. They’ve given attention to housing, to 
health, to recreation. I was in Leopoldville last sum- 
mer when they opened a big stadium seating 100,000 
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people, a beautiful stadium, with athletic directors 
provided by the municipality. Now, the Belgians are 
really -up to date where their main business is con- 
cerned. 

Q In education, too? 

A Education, no; politics, no. The facilities for 
higher education are very limited. There is one Con- 
golese in a university in Belgium, and there is great 
talk as to what he is going to do. Education in the 
Congo has been left very largely to the missions, both 
Catholic and Protestant. 

Q What is the literacy rate among the native popu- 
lation in the Congo? 

A I don’t have the figures. I would say it is not over 
25 per cent. Hardly anywhere in Africa is one fourth 
of the population literate. 

Q Is it better in the Congo than elsewhere? 

A It is difficult to compare, because the political 
question has been driven underground. No white man 
in the Belgian Congo votes, and there is just no polit- 
ical life at all for Africans. The Congo is administered 
from Brussels. 

Q Is there any ferment underground? 

A Yes, and I’m not sure that the smartness of the 
Belgians will be 100 per cent. They’ve been smart on 
the economic score. But in driving underground the 
almost irrepressible desire of the people to have some 
voice in their political life, it may be that they will 
have made a mistake. It may be that the British have 
been wiser in encouraging it and guiding it. 


Communist Issue in the Congo 

Q Are there Communists in the Congo? 

A When I was in Leopoldville last summer, there 
was an article in the paper about a Communist who 
had crossed the river from Brazzaville, in French ter- 
ritory, to Leopoldville in the Congo. This man was 
operating in Brazzaville—there is a ferry there and 
you can cross the river rather freely—and was oper- 
ating across the river. He was discovered by the Gov- 
ernment and was immediately thrown out. 

Q The Congo has lots of uranium, doesn't it? 

A Yes. It is reported to be one of the chief sources 
of uranium for the United States. 

Q Isn’t there some problem with the Communists 
on that? 

A Their precautionary measures must be very real. 
They fear Communism. For instance, while I was in 
Leopoldville, I talked with a man, a white man con- 
nected with a trade union, and the impression I got 
was that the Communists have some influence in the 
Congo but that they are smart enough at this period 
not to show their hand—but that they were there. 
That is the impression I got from a conversation with 
that man. 

Q Are those uranium operations large? 

A There have been no figures with regard to the 
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quantity of the uranium. The statements that have 
been made are that the Congo is the chief supplier of 
uranium for the Western world. 

Q And if we don’t get the uranium, we are out of 
luck on the atom bomb——and there it is in the Congo 
with only the protection of the Belgian Government? 

A That’s right. 

Q Would you say that they are alert to the Com- 
munist influence? 

A Well, I should think so. The conclusion is that 
they are. 

The whole African continent takes on great signifi- 
cance because it is of strategic importance to the 
Western world. When the Mediterranean is closed, 
the only naval route to the East is around the Cape. 
Two wars have proven that. Africa is of first-class 
strategic importance. It is of economic importance 
because of the supply of minerals—uranium, copper, 
manganese, industrial diamonds. 


U. S. Interest in African Problems 

Q What do we use the diamonds for? 

A In precision tools. We ought, therefore, to know 
about Africa and know what is happening there. But 
not just for those two reasons. Thirdly, we cannot 
separate ourselves from what is happening in South 
Africa and Central Africa—I mean even in terms of 
our own interest. Just what we have to do there is dif- 
ficult to say, but I have already answered that to the 
best of my ability—namely, that we cannot look upon 
the whites in South Africa, or elsewhere, with a holier- 
than-thou attitude. I think some way has to be found 
of coming to some sort of understanding with those 
people, who are frightened. The Boers have their 
memory of the Boer War, and nurse it. They feel 
that they have suffered from the British. Mines are 
still owned by outside capital, though Boers are in the 
majority and control the politics. 

So there is a real conflict—the sort of conflict that 
doesn’t usually obtain—because political control rests 
with the Boers, and the economic power, to a great 
extent, rests outside of South Africa. 

Q Can you say anything on the North African sit- 
uation? 

A I have been to Tunisia and to Egypt. But it is 
black Africa that I am concerned about. 

Q Is there any kind of relationship between North 
and South Africa? 

A The Sahara divides it, you see. 

Q Is there no political relationship at all? 

A Well, in the Sudan now, the question there has 
just been settled. 

Q Of what significance is that? 

A That will mean that you will have a black Gov- 
ernment in the Sudan, which borders on Kenya. 

Q So there will be an influence on Kenya. Will 
that be a salutary influence? . 
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A No. It will alarm the whites in Kenya even more. 
The issue is: How can the whites in Africa be relieved 
of their fear? How can they have a sense of security 
living on a little island in the midst of this great black 
sea? History has made Africa an area occupied by dif- 
ferent races, and the clock cannot be set back. The 
whites in South Africa have no other homes—2™% mil- 
lion of them. In Kenya they have no other home. In 
Central Africa they have no other home. 

You can’t set the clock back. But at the same time 
they know—every white man with whom I talked real- 
izes it—that he cannot foresee the future in which 
the black man will be satisfied unless he has a real 
voice in his political life. 

Q And the whites might be engulfed? Isn’t that 
their fear? 

A Sure. And they may if there is continuation of 
emphasis on race. I discussed this point with white 
people in South, Central and East Africa. Can they 
be brought to the point of taking a chance—and it is a 
chance, one has to admit that—by giving evidence of 
willingness to co-operate and willingness to enter into 
a life of partnership, even into a system of senior and 
junior partners for a time until Africans have been 
trained, until Africans have been educated, until Afri- 
cans have more knowledge of the democratic methods? 

Q Is the black population of Africa increasing rap- 
idly? 

A It is increasing, in some places rapidly, in other 
places not so rapidly. But the point is that it is in- 
creasing generally. Africans have given evidence. of 
their will and ability to live. Industrialization has not 
lowered the productivity of the population there. 


African Eyes on the U. S. 

Q To what extent is the United States—and how we 
are dealing with our racial problems here—a factor in 
influencing thinking in Africa? Do they watch us at 
all? 

A Yes. We are watched very closely. Of course, 
there are some people among the whites in South 
Africa who feel that they are much further along than 
we are. 

Q From what angle do they think that? 

A Well, lynching, for instance, is the argument 
they have used. This is primarily because lynching is 
dramatized in both the American and overseas press. 
As a matter of fact, there was not a single lynching in 
the United States last year. I think their attitude is a 
reflection of a sort of untenable way of thinking about 
us. The very dramatics of the progress of race rela- 
tions in America high-lights for outsiders any devia- 
tion from the line of progress. Administrators and 
real students of the racial question in Africa are well 
aware of the tremendous progress which has been 
made in this country with regard to race relations. 
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Q But our segregation problem is by no means set- 
tled either? 

A No, but as a Negro I say this from the over-all 
point of view: In America our course has been set 
and we know where we are going. We know the entire 
country, South as well as North, is moving toward full 
democratic rights and constitutional guarantees for 
all citizens. 

Q Actually, there is no real parallel between the 
racial problems in this country and the racial problems 
in Africa? 

A Correct. There is no parallel because the situa- 
tions are reversed. Here the Negroes are a minority. 
Nowhere in America now are we a majority. 

Q In Mississippi? 

A In Mississippi we are a minority. In some coun- 
ties we may still be a majority, but for the State the 
Negro population is 45.5 per cent. It was, just after the 
Civil War, nearly 50 per cent. In South Carolina it 
used to be nearly 50 per cent, today is 40 per cent. 

Q Do you think they get little information about us 
in Africa? 

A I don’t think they get enough. 

Q Do you think their concept could be more ac- 
curate? 

A They don’t have a clear picture 4t all of the sit- 
uation. They think that a lynching post is on every 
corner, because the press over there has seen to it that 
that’s the idea. 


Point Four—Not Enough 

Q Then there is a contest for the minds of the peo- 
ple in that part of the world? 

A That is one of the great contests. My view is that 
while Point Four and that sort of thing has value, per- 
haps—certainly anything that foundations and phil- 
anthropic bodies do with regard to help and education 
and improved agriculture—all those things have val- 
ues. I don’t say they haven’t. But I believe that one 
of the big things that we’ve got to do with regard to 
Africa, just as it was necessary in Asia, is to capture 
their minds and give them evidence of our interest, in 
what they think. 

I hold the view that frustrated egos are much more 
responsible for subversive developments than empty 
bellies. The usual argument is that it is hunger and 
want which account for the spread of Communism, 
but I believe that when you really make a study of it 
you find that it is frustrated egos, something that has 
been done to the inner qualities of a man. And that is 
where we made our mistake in Asia. We thought that 
mere material aid would win Asia to the free world. It 
did not work there; it will not work in Africa. 

Q If that is true, then the Malan Government in 
South Africa is playing with dynamite, isn’t it? 

A It is playing with dynamite, and I think it has to 
be made possible to say that to him. The attitude here 


in the United States has been merely to condemn—I 
have seen that at every level—merely to condemn, 
merely to denounce South African governments. 

I am not arguing at all that we can agree with what 
South Africa is doing, but what I am arguing for is a 
new approach to the African situation, a new approach 
from one point of view—the unity, the protection of 
the free world. 


Gold Coast's Reaction to Mau Mau 

Q Do you think that what happens in South Africa 
will affect all the rest of Africa? 

A I do. For instance, I was in Accra last summer. 
News came through one afternoon about this Mau 
Mau business 4,000 miles away in East Africa. Within 
four hours there was a mass meeting, attended by 
5,000 to 7,000 people, I think the press reports said. 
Now, the leaders of that mass meeting were not in 
sympathy with the violence in East Africa. The Prime 
Minister said to me: 

“What fools are there responsible for that violence 
in East Africa!” 

They are not in agreement with the violence—but 
because Africans were arrested by the British Govern- 
ment there was this mass meeting quickly held in 
West Africa, 4,000 miles away, to protest. 

Q What about Liberia? How is our influence 
there? 

A Liberia is very jealous of its sovereignty. But 
America’s standing and influence in Liberia are ex- 
tremely high. We have a policy in Liberia which is 
mutually helpful, and now Liberia has turned the 
corner. When I first went to Liberia, before the war, 
it was backward and there wasn’t much to be very 
proud of, really, but the past 10 years have witnessed 
vast changes in this country—all for the better. 

Q How many people are there in Liberia? 

A I think about 3 million. 

© What is the information that is obtained by the 
Africans as to Russia’s attitude toward the racial ques- 
tion? Is there any general opinion that Russia favors 
the black people? 

A OF, yes, Russian and Communist propaganda 
reaches Africans through various channels. The Euro- 
pean press, special pro-Communist publications from 
France, Britain as well as America, and particularly 
organizations in Europe and America which pretend 
to be interested in Africans but really serve as a chan- 
nel through which Russian Communist propaganda is 
transmitted—these all find their way into Africans’ 
hands. These publications attack European countries 
and attack America also. The usual Communist jargon 
is used in classifying us all as imperialists and capital- 
ists and in holding up Russia as the great friend of 
“oppressed and colonial peoples.” 

When the United Nations was organized in San 
Francisco in 1945, Molotov proclaimed Russia as the 
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one country that stood for the independence of colo- 
nial peoples. This has been quoted in African publica- 
tions. 

Many Africans—and this is where we’ve got to do a 
job—have swallowed the Communist propaganda— 
and that is why I quoted Molotov’s statement at San 
Francisco—that Russia is their friend, that Russia 
stands for their deliverance, that Communism is the 
thing, and consequently they must do everything pos- 
sible to bring it into existence. Africans have swal- 
lowed that because the Communist has, in season and 
out of season, made it available. 

Q Do you think the recent anti-Semitic campaign 
of the Soviet will impress the Africans in any way? 

A I think there’s a chance for us to show to Africans 
what the Communist attitude is toward a minority. 
There is a big chance if we use it properly. 

Q How can you use propaganda for this when 80 
per cent, or whatever it is, are illiterate? 

A We have to find new means—radio, pictures, lec- 
tures—there must be new means available somehow. 
Here is a continent of 200 million people. It is on the 
move, changes are taking place. It is the only conti- 
nent now where there can be set up racial conflicts 
characterized by struggle to the death. That is un- 
thinkable here, but Africa is a place where that is pos- 
sible. It is the most fertile field for Communist activity. 

Q What is the life in Africa? Isn’t there still a great 
deal of tribal life? 

A Yes, particularly in tropical Africa. There is a 
good deal of it there, and it may well stay there for a 
long time. For instance, some years ago they were tak- 
ing up money to erect a monument in West Africa, 
and the monument was to be erected to the mosquito, 
because the mosquito is regarded as their best friend 
in that it had kept the white man out. In other words, 
it is climate that dictates the various situations in 
Africa. It’s climate that permits 2% million whites to 
live in South Africa. It’s climate that permits 165,000 
whites to live in Rhodesia. You have the highlands 
there and the plateaus. 


Climate—Enemy of White Man 

Q What are some of the temperatures there? 

A Just a rough approximation: I would say in 
South Africa the temperature varies from 95, perhaps 
100 occasionally, to 35. Now, in the tropics, I should 
say the mean temperature there would be 80. It would 
go up to 95 and seldom below 65. 

Q And you don’t think the white man can live in 
that climate? 

A Well, he hasn’t thus far, and I think that the 
temperature is probably the best test. In Kenya and 
East Africa, in the highlands, there you have a climate 
that is cool enough. No wonder that these settlers went 
out there, saw these beautiful valleys, well watered, 
well wooded, cool, and built up their fine farms. One 
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can understand why they settled there. But the fact 
is that they are there in the midst of a huge black 
population whose roots are deeply sunk. 

Q Is the fear of the white man justified down there? 

A Yes, in South Africa it is, and that is a serious 
thing. The white man is justified because 250 years of 
history in South Africa have placed emphasis on race. 
The progress of the white man in South Africa, devel- 
oping those rich farms, developing those rich mines— 
this progress has depended upon emphasizing race, 
because the labor was black labor and you had to keep 
this labor as docile as possible, as plentiful as possible. 
To keep it plentiful you had to deprive it of its land. 

The black population in South Africa, which is four 
times that of the white, by the law is limited to a little 
over 13 per cent of the land, and it actually occupies 
9 per cent. Now, this land policy was set up primarily 
to provide an abundance of labor for the farms and 
mines. Now, this has engendered these bitter issues, 
and the white man knows that there is bitterness there. 

Q He is willing to admit now that he has been 
wrong and turn— 

A He is not willing to admit that he is wrong. The 
white man argues in South Africa that he is the custo- 
dian of his culture, of his civilization. He believes 
that. He feels that all this is something that is to be 
left solely to him. 


How U. S. Negro Looks at Africa 

Q Is there any interest on the part of Negroes in 
the United States in African problems? 

A There is some. There is a sentimental interest. 
I think my first going to Africa was an expression of 
a measure of sentiment. It doesn’t go too much beyond 
that. There are some Negro missionaries there. 

Q Europe has far more interest than we have? 

A Britain, Belgium, France, Portugal have an eco- 
nomic and political interest. Citizens of these coun- 
tries have relatives out there who are in government 
service or are farmers or are in business. 

Q Have the raw materials of Africa been more than 
scratched? 

A Yes, they’ve been more than scratched. But 
Africa’s raw materials are still abundant. You see, 
South Africa has had its gold, diamonds, manganese, 
and other resources in great abundance. 

Q What about the other parts? 

A In the Congo there’s the copper, manganese, 
uranium. In French Equatorial Africa, there’s mining, 
diamonds, some coal. In Nigeria there is a lot of tin, 
also cocoa, vegetable oils, etc. 

Q What does Portugal have in Africa? 

A Portugal has two large colonies—Angola, in West 
Africa, and Mozambique, in East Africa. 

Q How does she handle her colonial developments? 

A Portugal’s areas are almost sealed off. I’ve been 
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to Mozambique, but I’ve never been to Angola. It is 
not impossible, but it is very difficult. They don’t en- 
courage visits from the outside. However, I was talk- 
ing with a professor at the University of Chicago the 
other day who said that when all the other European 
powers are out of Africa, the Portuguese would still be 
there. 

Q Why is that? 

A He bases this on the fact that the Portuguese in- 
termarry and have no problem in that respect, that 
there are no social lines drawn. The British, the French 
and Belgians say that that’s an indication of the de- 
cline of the Portuguese, and that Africans themselves 
will want to maintain their racial integrity. The Por- 
tuguese seem to have one standard, which is what they 
call “civilization.” When a man speaks Portuguese, 
when he dresses in Western style, when he has some 
education, then he is civilized, and they accord to this 
man certain privileges. 

Q They don't care what he looks like? 

A They don’t care what he looks like. That is true 
in Portuguese West Africa and it is true in Portuguese 
East Africa. 

Q He can't vote, can he? 

A No, because as is true in the Belgian Congo, 
these Portuguese colonies are administered from the 
European capital. 


What Anthropologists Think 

Q From your contacts with anthropologists and 
others, what is your view on the question of assimila- 
tion? Would it result in an improved African race 
or a deteriorated white race? 

A That is a difficult question to answer. First of all, 
the anthropologists hold that no one race is altogether 
superior to any other race, that in every race you find 
a number of advanced people and in every race you 
find a number of backward people. 

They hold also that in some races you find more 
advanced people than you do in other races and, by 
the same token, you find more backward people in 
some races than you do in others. The laboratories we 
have are Brazil and the Hawaiian Islands, where 
there has been a lot of interracial mixture. Biologically 
we know there is an argument for the crossing of 
breeds. We know in Sotany and animal husbandry 
there is some value in that. Brazil, I imagine, would 
argue that they haven’t lost anything. Their own na- 
tional pride would lead them to say that, of course. 

I think the answer depends to a great extent on the 
attitude toward the result of mixture. Where the gen- 
eral social attitude looks with disdain, and conse- 
quently places a handicap, upon the children born 
under such circumstances, then those children have a 
strike against them to begin with. But, where the pre- 
vailing social attitude at any rate does not handicap 
the offspring, then it is another matter. 


Now, here in the United States the percentage of 
pure Negroes is considerably limited, and it is becom- 
ing less. In other words, there was enough intermix- 
ture to begin with to leaven the whole black lump in 
the sense of changing its color. 

Q Are the people of Africa actually black? 

A Yes, although there are various hues of black. 
Many of the Sudanese are black, and they have 
typical Negroid features. The West Africans are 
black and without the stereotyped Negroid features. 
Many West Africans are very handsome people, big, 
black, handsome people. In the Congo you have a 
physical type which isn’t too well set up. They are 
generally smaller, show the result of having lived in 
that humid atmosphere for a long time. They haven’t 
developed as much as some other groups. Farther 
south, the Zulus are a big, powerful people, physically 
attractive. 


Shifts to Western Dress 

Q Has the dress of these Africans undergone any 
change? Has it tended to become more Western? 

A Oh, yes. In West Africa the people wear their na- 
tive garb as well as Western dress. The women, per- 
haps, all wear their native garb, which is a cloth ar- 
tistically wrapped around them, a sort of toga or sari. 
Farther south, in the urban areas they wear Western 
clothing. 

Q In South Africa is there much intermarriage be- 
tween Indians and the Africans? 

A Very little. 

Q It isn’t illegal, is it? 

A No, but the Indians brought out their women 
with them from India. The Indians were introduced 
into South Africa as indentured workers on the sugar 
plantations. That accounts for the Indian population 
—the unwillingness of the owners of those plantations 
to train the Africans. The proud Zulus wouldn’t work 
at the beginning on a sugar plantation. So the British 
who owned those plantations brought in Indian work- 
ers, and today there are a quarter of a million Indians 
in South Africa. 

Q How does segregation affect these Indians? 

A The same way, generally, as segregation affects 
other nonwhites. 

Q Are they also segregated from the Africans as 
well as the whites? 

A They are separated from the whites by law. By 
custom they separate themselves from the blacks. It 
isn’t absolute segregation, of course, because they 
carry on their businesses in these African townships. 

Q Where does that leave the half-breed, or the col- 
ored, as they call them down there? 

A The word “colored” isn’t used in South Africa 
as it is here in the United States. There are a million 
people of mixed blood—the colored population, as 
they call it—and they constitute a community. They 
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are a fourth group and have an existence among them- 
selves. 

Q Are they a blood mixture of Negro and Indian, 
mostly? 

A They are a mixture of Negro and Malay, Euro- 
pean and others. The Dutch brought in from Java 
thousands of Malay slaves. The British freed the 
slaves in 1806, which is another reason the Boers are 
angry with the British. 

Q Then this colored group does include some Euro- 
pean blood? 

A Oh, yes, a considerable amount, because, as I 
said a moment ago, in the beginning the Dutchmen 
went out to South Africa alone. A lot of British and 
other Europeans went out, too, and have mixed their 
blood in South Africa. 

Q Where you don’t have any racial problem, in 
Liberia for instance, is there any Communist activity? 

A Not much. 

Q It wouldn't be very fertile ground, would it? 

A But I wouldn’t say that it is due altogether to the 
absence of the racial problem. Mind you, the Firestone 
people| rubber plantations in Liberia]had a strike on 
their hands a little while ago, and discovered that the 
Communists had had some share in it. The Commu- 
nists cross easily from the French areas into Liberia. 

Q The French Communists are the bad actors there, 
would you say? . 

A Yes. But the British Communists have come out 
there, too. And certainly some Indian Communists 
are in East Africa. 

Q Africa is a fertile field for all of them, isn't it? 

A Yes, and that is my point. For that reason we 
ought to know something about Africa. And in our 
own interest we ought to do everything possible to 
prevent the spread of Communist propaganda. 


Americens vs. Commun‘sm 

Q Should we send some anti-Communist speakers 
out there? 

A I feel strongly that we should play some part in 
tackling the question of Communism in Africa. First, 
I agree fully that every individual who represents the 
American Government, American business, philan- 
thropic or missionary interests, should be an effective 
spokesman for the democratic, free-world point of 
view, and thereby an equally effective opponent of 
Communist propaganda and Communist practices in 
Africa. 

I think the United States Information Service 
should keep up and improve its high standard of work 
against Communism in Africa. Further, I think we 
should discover, expose and make ineffective those 
pro-Communist agencies in America which feed Com- 
munist literature and ideas into Africa. 

I think, finally, we have to give considerable thought 
to the task of making the principle of partnership, of 


interracial co-operation, and therefore of democracy 
more acceptable in those parts of Africa where white 
and black live together. 

One of the reasons why we must do this is that it is 
in these areas that Communists are at work. 

Another reason is that the free world needs the 
results of interracial peace, co-operation and produc- 
tion in a continent like Africa. 

I must repeat, however, what I have already said: 
We must understand the white man’s need for a sense 
of security in Africa, and one of the results of the closer 
relations between the free world and Africa must be 
that sense of security for white as well as black. 

Q We have to convince them of moderation, but 
don’t we have to figure out what moderation to follow? 

A Well, I think we have found an answer to that 
right here in America. 


U. S. Contribution: Co-operation 

Q But what applies here in the United States, you 
have already said, cannot apply to Africa—isn’t that 
right? 

A Conditions in the United States and in Africa are 
not the same. With regard to the numerical ratios of 
the two races, they are just the oppos‘te. I think what 
this means is that what has to be discovered in Africa 
is the way to introduce and increase that which we 
have found of great value here—namely, racial co- 
operation and eventual democracy which is a reflec- 
tion of a genuine sense of partnership. This I admit 
under the present circumstances is extremely difficult, 
but the alternative is frightful. 

Extended racial conflict in Africa will have disas- 
trous results, and I think it is being demonstrated 
every day that it will be increasingly difficult and soon 
impossible for one race to impose its views and its 
rule upon another. The only alternative is at least the 
ability on the part of spokesmen for the two races to 
come together, discuss and then begin the task of 
solv'ng the difficulties. 

Q Do you think that our moderate course is an 
example to them? 

A I think so. In fact, I feel that it offers many help- 
ful suggestions to interracial communities in Africa. 
It is difficult, however, for us to cite our situation here, 
because the white man in Africa says, ““You can’t talk 
to us; you do not know any fear of the black man.” 

I come back again to the need to find the way of re- 

placing this fear with a larger measure of confidence. 
Next to the threat of Communism, this is the most 
serious problem confronting the Western world today, 
and it is definitely related to our need to defeat the 
total threat. 
- That is why this question in Africa must be dealt 
with in the belief that it can be satisfactorily solved. 
That is why both black and white in Africa have to 
make compromises in the larger interest. 














(This article represents the result of an extensive 
research on a problem of outstanding importance.) 
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IF YOU BUY A HOME— 


PAYMENTS ARE UP 


The building boom, once fed 
by cheap credit, is running up 
against financing trouble. 

Well-heeled buyers are less 
plentiful, and mortgages aren’‘t 
so easy to line up. 

House hunters have to expect 
higher interest rates, bigger 
monthly payments, sometimes 
hidden costs. 


It's costing more to borrow money 
to buy a house. 

Interest rates on new mortgages have 
gone up more than most people realize. 
Increases have sometimes taken devious 
forms, not always apparent to the unsus- 
pecting house hunter. 

Loans that a year ago could be had at 
41% per cent are more likely to be made 
at 5 or 5% today. Discounts and fees 


have added to home-purchase costs for 
ex-Gl’s. 

This development doesn’t hit the man 
who already has a mortgage. The would- 
be borrower, however, can expect costs 
to continue upward. Interest rates on all 
kinds of credit, such as Government 
bonds and business loans, have been ris- 
ing. Real estate credit is merely being 
pulled along with the tide. 

Money, until recently, was easy to get 
on liberal terms. Buyers hadn’t much 
trouble getting loans to buy houses. They 
tripled the mortgage debt after the end 
of World War II (see chart on this page). 
Homeowners, as a group, will soon have 
four times as much debt hanging over 
them as in 1939. 

Mortgage debt today is not as danger- 
ous, however, as in the 1920s. Mortgages 
are written differently, giving borrowers 
more protection. Banks can’t foreclose, 
in most cases, if fixed monthly payments 
are being made. They can’t suddenly 
demand quick clearance of the entire 


debt, as they could and sometimes did 
when the last depression struck. 

But debt, even on easy terms, is a 
growing burden (see chart on page 66), 
that will feel heavier any time incomes 
shrink. Monthly payments on _ homes 
claim twice as big a share of the con- 
sumer’s dollar as in 1944, about the 
same proportion as in 1939. 

This burden will grow with interest 
rates rising. People seeking new homes 
may find it harder to fit monthly pay- 
ments into their budgets. 

Easy money helped to bring on the 
current construction boom, with more 
than a million new homes being started 
yearly since 1949. Will costlier credii 
put a damper on this? 

Builders and real estate brokers hope 
not. In fact, they've been pressing the 
Government to give interest rates on 
mortgages an upward shove. 

Higher rates, these businessmen fig- 
ure, may make banks willing to lend 

(Continued on page 66) 





What People Owe on Homes: Mortgage Debt Is Piling Up 
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IN THE VANGUARD OF 


STEEL PROGRESS 


A report trom 


National Steel 


for 1952 


Expansion program reaches new high with 
1952 property additions totaling over $59,000,000 


Building for Tomorrow 


One important measure of our 

Nation’s strength is found in 

its steel production capacity. 

In the continuing expansion of 

this country’s steel facilities, 

National Steel is proud to play 
a leading part. During 1952 two great new blast furnaces 
were completed at Great Lakes Steel Corporation and Weir- 
ton Steel Company, adding nearly 1,000,000 tons per year 
to pig iron output. Total pig iron capacity now stands at 
about 4,500,000 tons annually. In addition, total steel- 
making capacity was increased to 5,650,000 tons. This 
represents an increase of 45% since 1946—the largest rela- 
tive increase of any major company in the industry. 


Raw material reserves were augmented during 1952 with the 
acquisition of a substantial interest in extensive limestone 

uarries in Michigan. The development of the new Labrador- 
Roshan iron ore field, in which National Steel is participat- 
ing, continued to progress, with iron ore shipments scheduled 
to begin in 1954. In this field more than 400,000,000 tons 
of high grade iron ore have already been proved. 


To speed the transportation of raw materials, the “Ernest 

3 Weir” was launched late in 1952. The eighth in National 
Steel’s fleet, this giant ore carrier is the largest ship ever 
built on the Great Lakes. Measuring 690 feet in length, it has 
a capacity of more than 20,000 tons. An additional ship 
of somewhat larger capacity has been contracted for. 


Sales Make Jobs 


# Despite increased capacity and steady de- 

mand for the products of National Steel, 

\ | * the steel strike of 1952 resulted in curtailed 

‘ roduction. This in turn was reflected in 

National’s total sales of $548,625,817 for 

1952, a decrease of 11.29% from 1951. This 

volume of business was produced by an average of 29,102 
employees during the year—a slight decrease from 1951 due 
largely to the completion of some construction projects. 
Despite decreased production and fewer employees, wages 
and salaries increased to $141,957,529 as compared to 
$140,555,562 in 1951. Average annual earnings per employee 
rose to nearly $4,878 in 1952, an increase of nearly $200. In 
addition to direct payments to employees, National Steel 


NATIONAL STEEL 


Grant Building 


Owning and Operating: 


made substantial payments for such employee benefits as 
group insurance, retirement annuities and hospitalization 
and surgical care. 


Earnings and Taxes 


Net earnings for the year 1952 were $37,559,477 versus 
$45,287,093 in 1951. Earnings per share for the corresponding 
years were $5.10 and $6.15. Dividends totaling $3.00 were 
paid to stockholders during the year. 


National’s total tax bill for 1952 amounted to $51,283,113 
as against $103,336,961 for 1951. It should be pointed out 
that this reduction in the tax bill was caused by the reduction 
in taxable income, and not by lowering of the tax rates. In 
fact, the tax take from each dollar of 1952 sales was 9.3 cents, 
compared with profit of 6.9 cents. Taxes amounted to 137% 
of net earnings, or $6.97 per share. A continuance of such 
high tax rates is bound to Love an adverse effect on business 
development, because business concerns find it increasingly 
difficult to build up reserves to help finance expansion 
and improvement. 


Things to Come 


National Steel’s record of growth, great 

as it is, is not finished. For example, 

the uncompleted portion of the current 
expansion program amounted to an estimated $90,000,000 
at the end of 1952 or half again as much as was invested in 
new plant, ¢quipment, and facilities during that year. By late 
1953 it is contemplated that total steel capacity will reach 
6,000,000 tons. Through such sound programs for the 
development and maintenance of efficient and expanding 
operations, National Steel continues to go lies in the 
vanguard of steel progress and in the service of America. 


* * * * * 


Highlights of 1952 
1952 1951 
Net sales. . $548 625,817 $618,461 408 
Net earnings 37,559,477 45,287,093 
Net earnings per share 5.10 6.15 
Total payrolls 141,957,529 140,555,562 
Total dividends paid 22,048,928 22,029,986 
Pio 0.8 So 00's och cckcesesuns 51,283,113 103,336,961 


A copy of our Annual Report for 1952 will be mailed on request. 


CORPORATION 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Weirton Steel Company ¢ National Steel Products Company @ The Hanna Furnace Corporation 
Hanna Iron Ore Company ¢ Great Lakes Steel Corporation ¢ National Mines Corporation 


AN INDEPENDENT COMPANY OWNED BY MORE THAN 19,000 STOCKHOLDERS 
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with smaller down payments of cash. 
Scraping together the initial cash is the 
biggest obstacle to the average buyer, 
according to this view. 

There’s even some hope held out 
that monthly payments will not increase 
in line with higher rates. Lenders might 
grant more time for paying off mort- 
gages—perhaps 25 to 30 years, instead 
of the 15 to 20 now prevailing. That 
would cut down on the amount paid 
each month. 

But, at best, the only people likely to 
get such breaks are those who get Gov- 
ernment-guaranteed mortgages, less than 
a third of all home buyers. (For new 
rules on Government-guaranteed mort- 
gages, see page 80.) The idea that 
monevlenders might give more time and 
expect less cash is counter to current 
financial thinking, bankers are tending 
to put more stress on security. 

On balance, therefore, the increase in 
rates could be an influence to slow the 
building boom. Other influences: fewer 
families being formed, fewer doubled up 
in old houses, more vacant apartments, 
plenty of houses already on the market. 

Already, the increase in borrowing 
cost has been substantial. It hasn't at- 
tracted much public notice, because real 
estate lending is full of obscurities. 
There is no “standard” interest rate: 
loans are always being made at a range 
depending on the lenders and the risks. 
Rates also vary geographically, being 
highest in the South and Southwest. 

“Conventional” loans, or mortgages 
written without Government help, show 
the rising cost most clearly. This group 
accounts for over two thirds of all home 
loans. The range of rates has been shift- 
ing upward. Loans at 442 per cent were 
commoner a year ago than now; at the 
top of the scale, 6 per cent is becoming 
more common. Table on this page shows 
how higher rates affect monthly pay- 
ments and eventual cost. 

An added cost to some borrowers is 
the second mortgage, a loan made, usual- 
ly by the seller, when the buyer lacks 
cash to cover the difference between the 
first mortgage and the purchase prite. 
Such loans commonly cost 6 per cent— 
in some areas, 8. 

Real estate men report more second 
mortgages being written, a sign that 
buyers have trouble producing enough 
cash. Once confined largely to sale of 
older homes, these costly loans are com- 
ing into play in new-l.ouse sales. 

Nominally, rates un Government- 
backed mortgages may lag behind the 
rising trend. The Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration, on loans it insures, has 
been allowing a steady 414 per cent; an 
FHA insurance fee of one half of 1 per 
cent puts the borrower's cost at 434. The 
Veterans’ Administration limit on loans 
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What Rising Rates Mean 
To a 20-Year, $10,000 Loan 


Interest Monthly Total in 

rate Payment 20 Years 
4% $60.60 $14,544 
4.5% 63.27 15,185 
5% 66.00 15,840 
6% 71.65 17,196 


guaranteed for ex-GI’s has been a flat 4 
per cent, 

But GI loans have become more costly 
for some, despite the official limit. With 
rates on uninsured mortgages going up, 
banks, savings and loan associations 
and insurance companies, main sources 
of GI money, have grown reluctant to 
deal at 4 per cent. Some stopped making 
GI loans. Others try for a bigger return 
through certain charges that VA allows 
and some that it does not. 

For instance, VA allows a fee of 1 per 
cent of the total loan to cover expenses. 
On a $10,000 mortgage, this amounts to 
$100. When money is easy, bankers try 
to avoid such a fee; it irritates borrowers 
and makes for “bad public relations.” 
With money getting tighter, fees are 
being charged more often. 

Another device to pad the lender's 
return is the “discount.” A company 
agrees to write a 4 per cent $10,000 GI 
loan, but on condition that it will actual- 
ly pay out only $9,500. The borrower 
pays on the $10,000. The effect for the 
lender is just like a higher rate. 

VA doesn’t bar the discount if it comes 
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out of the builder's profit and isn’t added 
to the price of the house. But it is doubt. 
ful that VA can police prices tightly 
enough to keep some discounts from be. 
ing shifted from builder to buyer. 

If the buyer is the one who gets stuck. 
an extra $500 in a 4 per cent GI loan 
increases his monthly payments as much 
as a rise of half of 1 per cent in interest, 

Discounts and fees, tending to boost 
GI costs toward 414 per cent, have be- 
come rather common. 

FHA-insured mortgages also go at 
discounts in some areas. But the chief 
boost in cost of this type of loan comes 
through extra fees. FHA allows | per 
cent for the expense of making a mort. 
gage and 21. per cent if the money js 
advanced during construction. 

On FHA, as on VA loans, fees once 
avoided by many lenders are becoming 
more common now. 

An indirect boost in cost results from 
a shift away from FHA and VA loans, 
About one third, in dollar value, of all 
new mortgages were written on the Goy- 
ernment terms in 1951, only one fourth 
in 1952. More mortgages were being 
written on higher, conventional, terms. 

There was a moderate rise in Goven- 
ment-mortgage business early this year. 
But, since then, interest rates generally 
have gone a notch higher, So the Gov- 
ernment came under pressure for a clear- 
cut raise in its rates. , 

Confusion in the FHA and VA pro- 
grams has had the effect of tightening up 
real estate credit. With the Government 
rates uncertain, the Federal National 
Mortgage Association withdrew from 
the mortgage market. “Fanny Mae,” as it 
is called, makes no loans but does a 
price-propping job on the Government- 
backed mortgages. 

People who made these loans and 
wanted cash could usually sell them to 
“Fanny Mae.” Thus, it was a source of 
funds, which were frequently used to 
make still more mortgages. In the first 
quarter “Fanny Mae” was shelling out 
at the rate of half a billion dollars a year, 
adding to the 2.4 billion of FHA and VA 
paper in its portfolio. 

When “Fanny Mae” stops buying. 
it becomes a drain on the market, instead 
of a source of funds. It draws off more 
than 150 million dollars a year in repay- 
ments and interest from the people who 
owe on the mortgages it holds. 

That doesn’t mean funds are drying up. 
Banks, insurance companies and savings 
and loan associations have plenty to lend. 
But they also have better opportunities 
than before in Government bonds, corp0- 
rate bonds and business loans. They’ 
not as much interested in mortgages it 
relatively low rates. 

So people who borrow from them to 
buy a house will find the cost going up: 
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a time-honored name in the photocopying 
field*... announces this new addition 

to its distinguished line of photographic 
copying apparatus, designed to use the 
EASTMAN KODAK CO.’S amazing new 
VERIFAX process... 


Photostat Instant Copier 


for use in any office ...everywhere! 


COR 


Here is a small, inexpensive machine which 
will make three or more black-on-white copies 
of practically any original up to 842” x 14” in 
size in one minute, ready for immediate use! 

It takes up less than two square feet of space 
on desk or table... it can be used under any 
normal office lighting at any time by anyone 
in the office. 


The PHOTOSTAT INSTANT COPIER is de- 
signed to get the very best results from the 
new EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY’S VERIFAX 
process ...a truly revolutionary method of 
making copies of anything typed, printed, 
written or drawn. It is entirely different from, 
and should not be confused with, any previ- 
ously known process. No other office copying 
equipment can equal the versatility and flexi- 
bility obtainable with the combination of the 
new PHOTOSTAT INSTANT COPIER and the * 
VERIFAX process. And it is fully guaranteed 


by Photostat Corporation! 
*For over forty years, PHOTOSTAT CORPORATION has 
led the way in the manufacture and marketing of 
photographic copying apparatus for every type of 
business use . . . every Federal, State, County and me, 
Municipal government need. 

The new PHotostaT INSTANT CoPIER will be sold You will be amply repaid if you get full 

and serviced by our field staff from coast to coast and 
in Canada in the same efficient manner and under 





details before purchasing any office 


the same corditions as now apply to our larger and photo-copying equipment. Write to 
long established models of photographic copying 
apparatus. 
enentanin | PHOTOSTAT CORPORATION 
p is the registered trade-mark of . 297 STATE STREET, ROCHESTER 14, NEW YORK 
PHOTOSTAT CORPORATION | 
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SPECIALISTS IN INSTITUTIONAL, 
PROFESSIONAL AND COMMERCIAL 
FURNITURE AND EQUIPMENT 


Your only single source for over 150 metal furniture items. 
Write for specifications and literature. 


METAL FURNITURE SINCE °97 


Royal Metal Manufacturing Company 


173 North Michigan Avenue, Dept. 125, Chicago 1, Illinois 
Factories: Los Angeles- Michigan City, Ind.- Warren, Pa.- Walden, N. Y.+ Galt, Ontario 
Showrooms: Chicago- Los Angeles. San Francisco. New York City Authorized Dealers Everywhere 





TOKYO 


FROM ASHES... 
BRIGHT NEW CITY 


TOKYO—This city now is about 
back where it was before a world war 
wrecked it and the U.S. Army occupied 
it. The eight-year period since 1945 
has been enough for the Japanese to re- 
build Tokyo into the Far East’s most 
Westernized metropolis. 

There is almost no sign of the terrific 
damage done by bombs and fire during 
the war. The wrecked factories have 
either been torn down or rebuilt. Block 
after block of the thin-walled, one-story, 
cellarless Japanese houses, burned to the 
ground in air raids, have sprung up 
again right where they were before, and 
as flimsy as ever. 

Downtown Tokyo is the image of a 
Western city, if you overlook the whis- 
tles of the pushcart vendors and _ the 
gaudy outdoor advertising in Japanese 
characters. Even Japanese dress is West- 
ern, except on those special holidays 
when the women put on their traditional 
garb and dress up to the picture post- 
cards. 

A walk through one of Tokyo's de- 
partment stores—comparable to the big 
ones in New York and Chicago—is a re- 
minder that Japan is a modern indus- 
trial nation. Everything from hardware 
through clothing is available. Most of 
the items are made in Japan. The va- 
riety is incredible, notably in_ plastics 
turned out by hundreds of small firms; a 
dozen different kinds of telephone stands, 
for instance—including one that pops 
out a pad and pencil when you press a 
button, and others that feature handy 
lists of telephone numbers and even a 
map of Tokyo. 

Baffling. The map of Tokyo has a spe- 
cial point. For, in the midst of Japan’ 
industrial efficiency, a map of Tokyo re- 
veals what must be close to the height 
of inefficiency. Most of Tokyo’s streets 
have neither numbers nor names, and 
the number on a house has nothing to do 
with the location of the house on the 
street. 

House numbers are based on the date 
the house was built in a particular area 
in Tokyo. You find No. 34 on one street 
and No. 35 a mile away on another street. 
If No. 35 is torn down and replaced, it 
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is given the next number open—No. 1569, 
maybe. 

So, to find a friend’s house where you 
have been invited for dinner, you begin 
with the name of the district and the 
subdistrict within the district, an area 
perhaps a mile square, and then start 
asking the policemen who stand in little 
booths on the main streets and are sup- 
posed to know where everyone in their 
district lives. They don’t, of course, but 
they try hard. It is not at all unusual for 
dinner dates to be broken because the 
guest can’t find the host’s house. 

Help wanted. During the occupa- 
tion the military authorities put numbers 
on the main streets, but not always to 
advantage. There is still one place where 
Seventh Street crosses Seventh Street. 
Nevertheless, after the occupation, when 
Tokyo’s city fathers tried to remove the 
street numbers, the people howled so 
loud the numbers were left. Even the 
natives of Tokyo want help in finding 
their way around, 

There is this strange contradiction of 
inefficiency alongside efficiency through- 
out Japan. The railways, for example, are 
magnificent—spotlessly clean, well main- 
tained, the trains on time to the dot. 
If a train is due to leave at 9:37, it 
will leave at 9:37 whether the mail is 
loaded or not. This is a little hard on 
mail and baggage service, but it’s im- 
pressive otherwise. In the seven-hour 
trip from Tokyo to Kyoto your train will 
probably arrive at every station right 
on the minute. 

The long-distance telephone system, 
on the other hand, is a mess. Calls are 
delayed for hours. Conversations are cut 
of sharp after 3 minutes unless elaborate 
arrangements have been made in ad- 
vance for a 6-minute or 9-minute call. 
You can travel by train to most of Ja- 
pan’s major cities quicker than you can 
place a long-distance call. 

“Face” is another baffling thing in 
Tokyo. Yes, the taxi driver will tell your 
hotel doorman that he knows exactly 
where you want to go. He doesn't, of 
course. “Face” makes him say he does. 
He will travel three or four miles in the 
wrong direction before asking for ad- 
vice. He isn’t trying to run up the fare, 
either. He may charge only the normal 
fare, But he simply can’t admit that he 
doesn’t know something he thinks you 
expect him to know. 

In industry, as a result, Japanese 
managers have learned never to give 
their employes more than one instruc- 
tion at a time, “Face” would lead the 
employes to accept a long list of instruc- 
tions and go happily off saying yes, they 
understood, when actually they under- 
stood but a fraction of them. 

At that, “face” hasn’t prevented Jap- 
anese industry from rebuilding a city 
that lay in ruins only eight years ago. 
Tokyo, modern and Western, is very 
much back on the map. 
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Space costs 


up to 47 PERCENT LESS 
with a BUTLER Building 


You can get all the space you need and cut your building budget as much 
as 47% with a Butler building! Pre-engineering of mass-produced struc- 
tural steel members give you these advantages: 


® Up in weeks instead of months 


®@ Permanent construction, low mainte- 
nance 


* Firesafe and windsafe 
© Clear spans to 70 feet 


® Choice of galvanized or aluminum coves 
ering (alternate wall materials easily 
applied) 

@ Attractive appearance 

© Adaptable to future needs 


Conserve working capital and get the space you need with a Butler 
building NOW! 








STORE — well lighted, unobstructed floor space enables 
this food store owner to arrange salesmaking displays. 






WAREHOUSE — straight sidewalls allow use of 
every square foot of floor space in this Butler 
rigid frame warehouse. 
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Get More Space per Dollar . . . with 
Butler rigid frame construction! 


KANSAS CITY, MO 
ham, Ala Richmond, Calif 


Minneapolis, Minn 


OlL EQUIPMENT STEEL BUILDINGS 
FARM EQUIPMENT—CLEANERS EQUIPMENT 


SPECIAL PRODUCTS 


City 


Address office nearest you for prompt reply 
BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
7387 East 13th St., Kansas City 26, Missouri 
987A Sixth Ave., S.E., Mi lis 14, Mi 
Dept. 87A, Richmond, California 

Please send me full information about Butler buildings for 


Address... 





FACTORY — two Butler rigid frame buildings 
form an efficient, low-cost production machine 
shop. Notice brick front wall. 


it will pay you to get 
the BUTLER story! 


A few minutes spent with a Butler 
dealer may be the means of saving you 
up to half the cost of construction by 
conventional materials and methods! 
Be sure of getting the most for your 
building dollars . . . mail the coupon 
TODAY! 
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In Full Text: 


Way to Prosperity Without War 


Treasury Secretary Sees ‘No Depression’ and Adds 
‘We Must Never Permit It To Occur’ 


Will an end of the shooting in Korea mean 
the start of a depression at home? 

People keep asking that question now that 
Communists are pushing a “‘peace offensive.” 

George M. Humphrey, new Secretary of the 

- Treasury, answers with an emphatic no. 

His views are important. He is a key man 
in shaping official economic policy. 

Mr. Humphrey stated his appraisal of the 
outlook in a speech before a meeting of the 
Associated Press in New York on April 20. 

The full text of that speech follows. 


There is no reason to fear peace. 

We are not headed for depression. 

Some people in this country are talking as though they 
were afraid of peace. Peace is what we are working and 
striving to attain. To achieve peace we are helping our 
friends and strengthening our own defenses, on the theory 
that an ounce of prevention is worth a pound of cure. In 
peace America grew great. It was in peace that we grew 
strong and rich and accumulated the homes, plants, farms, 
mines and transportation that saw us through two wars. It was 
wars that brought us debt and taxes and inflation. 

Why then should anyone fear peace? The reason, as I 
understand it, is that some people fear for the strength of our 
own economic position if Government spending for defense 
is reduced. They fear a free economy devoted to the pur- 
suits of peace. Such thinking is entirely unjustified. We are 
not going to have a depression in America whether we 
have an armistice, a real peace, or continue to develop a 
proper and balanced posture of defense. There is no reason 
for a depression unless we fail ourselves to do the things we 
ought to do and lack the courage and foresight to do them. 

There will be readjustments, of course. There are alwavs 
readjustments taking place in any active economy, sometimes 
to the advantage or detriment of one group and sometimes to 
another. But depression, no. We cannot preserve our way of 
life through another long, deep depression and we must 
never permit it to occur. 

The resources and the resourcefulness of our country are 
such that the dismal days of depression need not occur un- 
less we ourselves, we American citizens, fail to have the 
strength and fortitude to avoid the excesses of speculative 
boom and deal with readjustments when they are necessary. 

For several years past we have been treading a dangerous 
path, one from which we have now turned. It is not too late to 
make the turn and avoid the inevitable consequences for 
which we were directly headed. For 20 years we have been 
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consistently following unhealthy policies that induced infla- 
tion, depreciated our currency and threatened to exhaust ou 
credit. Over that period our dollar has shrunk from the 
hundred cents we started with to approximately 50. cents 
today. We have artificially manipulated our interest rates and 
have actually printed billions of dollars of current indebted 
ness which is only narrowly removed from printing money. 
As a result of vacillating foreign policies we found ourselves 
at war in Korea and in the midst of a feverishly improvised 
program of vast military spending. We found that a so-called 
police action had turned into a real war. 

We now find ourselves with over 267 billion dollars in 
total indebtedness. Of this amount, 32 billion dollars matures 
every 90 days, and there are over 175 billion dollars of total 
maturities in less than five years. We have inherited out 
standing obligations and unsatisfied authorizations to spend 
Government funds of 81 billion dollars which will have to be 
paid from revenues in 1954 and future years. We were handed 
a proposed budget for next year’s expenditures in excess ol 
78 billion dollars which involves a 10-billion-dollar deficit 
over the anticipated revenues. 

In addition to deficits of about 4 billion dollars in 1952, 
6 billion dollars in 1953 and 10 billion dollars in 1954, we 
found that the programs in effect and proposed contemplated 
billions of dollars of deficits in each of the next several years 
We have a tax structure that is already so high that it is add 
ing tremendously to our cost of living and threatening to 
destroy the incentive to work and save and invest. 

This is our legacy. This is what we face today. 

It is far from a pretty picture. But it is by no means an in 
possible one in view of the great strength of our country and 
the vigor and resourcefulness of our people. Our inheritance 
of obligations both immediate and planned is staggering, 
but not yet beyond our powers of control. Accumulations 0! 
20 years cannot be removed in 90 days, It will take rigid 
self-discipline and determined action, But over a period o 
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time, if we resolutely hold our course to definite objectives, it 
need give us no fear. 

What is it we have been so hurriedly preparing to pre- 
serve? Is it just our lives? No. What we are really trying to 
preserve is our American way of life. That is what we have 
fought for over the years. That is what we must always pre- 
serve and always protect. Confronted with a crisis, we 
hastened to protect it from outside aggression without regard 
to cost in a feverish rush to preparedness. But we must not 
forget that our way of life is threatened, not from one, but 
from two sources at the same time. 

It can be lost just as completely by economic deterioration 
from within as by aggression from without. In fact, economic 
deterioration will not only destroy our way of life, but it will 
destroy the very means by which we seek to protect it from 
aggression. It is the economic strength of America that has 
supplied the sinews for ourselves and for our allies to fight 
two, great wars. We are confronted, not with a problem, but 
with a dilemma, which simply means two problems at the 
same time. We must seek and find that delicate balance 
which will give us the necessary military preparedness for 
defense against outside attack while always continuing to 
maintain our economic strength at home. Those are dual prob- 
lems and must be simultaneously solved. 

The first step in solving them is to achieve a sound currency. 
History demonstrates that whenever currency deterioration 
has started it tends to continue at an ever-increasing rate, 
the faster the further it goes. Unless courageous, determined, 
corrective action is taken in time, it finally speeds entirely 
out of control and finishes in utter collapse. The first half 
of the depreciation of our dollar has already occurred. The 
programs and conditions which this Administration inherited 
would have accelerated that pace. Stopping that spiral is 
imperative. 

One essential to accomplish this goal is to bring our fed- 
eral expenditures under control and, at the earliest possible 
time, balance them with our income. This cannot be done 


Even so: 
Postwar depression widely expected, failed 
to materialize. 


CONCLUSION: 
ea (Melc-Malelmal-telel-to 
for depression.”’ 
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in a minute with such large future expenditures already 
contracted for. But it is not too late, if we are tough enough, 
to make real and early progress in that direction and start at 
once. Fear and indecision never make for efficiency. Haste 
makes waste. More defense for less money is perfectly prac- 
tical and a possible accomplishment. Neither can this be done 
in a minute, but it is in the cards and on the way. Deliberate, 
not timid, carefully planned objectives, with price tags at- 
tached and efficiently pursued both for ourselves and our 
allies will provide a posture of defense against outside ag- 
gression that can and will be maintained over whatever period 
may be required. This will protect us more adequately from 
threat from abroad than blowing first hot and then cold in 
extremes of emotion as we have been doing since World 
War II. Talk of a truce in Korea, or even an actual truce, will 
not have an early important influence on the rate of military 
spending. We have a big program to complete in any event 
to attain a proper, permanent posture of defense for America. 

Control of our expenses is vital to our success, but that is 
only part of the task. Equally important in balancing the 
budget is the amount of income we have to spend. That’ in- 
volves taxes, and that is more a matter of my own immediate 
concern. Also, that is where the American people must do 
their part. Taxes should not be reduced until expenses are 
under control. Both should come down together, but only as a 
balance is obtainable. 

There is no easy way to correct our fiscal excesses of past 
years. We must stand and take it all along the line. However, 
that does not mean that no relief from present taxation, 
which is far too high, can be anticipated. Just the opposite is 
true. Taxes must come down. It’s simply a matter of timing 
geared to reduction of expense. Both are too high and both 
must be reduced. In addition there must be a radical re- 
vision of our tax system to better provide the incentives for 
the creation of more jobs for more people and for the mak- 
ing of more, better and cheaper goods for all the people. 
Taxes are all included in the cost of living, no matter what 


imnlinil 


NEW POLICY: 
Stretch debt out, shift gradually 
to longer-term securities. 
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form they take, but they are more destructive of initiative in 
some forms than others. Taxes today contribute greatly to 
high costs and the high prices of everything we buy. The 
present tax system threatens to stifle initiative, expansion and 
ultimately jobs. A better-balanced system is required. 

The reduction of taxes, moreover, is one of the best guaran- 
tees we have against the fear of depression, in the event that 
peace makes possible curtailment of Government defense 
spending. It is essential that, as Government expenses are 
brought under control, as waste is eliminated, and as Gov- 
ernment spending is gradually reduced, that taxes must 
also be reduced as rapidly as Government spending de- 
clines. If we return to the citizens as rapidly as possible the 
savings we make in Government expenses the people will 
have the money to spend for themselves in their own way 
what the Government has been spending—or wasting—for 
them. The people can spend their own money for their own 
account and in their own way for what they want much 
better than the Government can spend it for them. The scale 
of living for all the people will increase, the demand for 
production will continue, jobs will be plentiful, and everyone 
will be better off. 

Plans for increased expenditures of funds for civilian needs 
are already under way in many quarters and many more will 
follow if it appears that the opportunity for effectively doing 
so is approaching. The planning divisions of several govern- 
mental departments are preparing for studies. The Commerce 
Department has already issued one fine report, “Markets 
After the Defense Expansion,” and is engaged in further 
study. Many associations of business, farmers and labor or- 
ganizations should and will be giving active thought to alter- 
nate plans that will best serve the interests, not only of their 
own members, but of all the people. 

After the last war we decreased the rate of total Govern- 
ment expenditures in just two years from 98.7 billion dollars 
in 1945 to 39.3 billion dollars in 1947. 

Our deficit was decreased in the same period from a 
deficit of 51 billion dollars in 1945 to surpluses in 1947 and 
1948. 

Defense spending itself was reduced from 90.5 billion dol- 
lars in 1945 to 16.8 billion dollars plus about 5 billion dollars 
of foreign aid in the same two years. We have no such tre- 
mendous reductions to contemplate or gaps to fill now. Our 
plant is already geared to increased civilian production. 

Full production in many lines where plant capacity has 
been recently so greatly increased will require real sales ef- 
fort and bring highly competitive times in several lines. 

But do we fear competition? That is what America stands 
for. Competition is the life of trade. It is what has made our 
American system. More and better goods at less cost for more 
people is our national slogan. Our greatest pride is our imagi- 
nation, resourcefulness and ingenuity in production, sales 
and distribution. Let’s all prepare to give them a chance 
under whatever the conditions may be and see if again they 
will not produce the brightest day we have yet seen in 
America. 

An equally important fundamental to preserve the sound- 
ness of our money and flourishing trade is the management 
of our huge debt. The way in which it is handled can also 
have an important bearing upon economic conditions and the 
creation of good or bad times. A stable currency is essential 
to an ever-expanding level of employment and sound pros- 
perity. If the debt is so managed as to increase unduly the 
available money supply, foster the overextension of credit and 
depreciate the value of the dollar, it can contribute greatly 
toward pushing us right back into the inflationary spiral of 
recent times. If, on the other hand, the debt is so managed 
that it drains the savings of the people too rapidly and in too 
large amounts so as to unduly restrict credit, depress prices 
and deprive industry of the funds required for full operation 
and expansion, then it can contribute to depression. Here, 
again, balance and timing are of first concern, and wise and 
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careful handling of refinancing our enormous debt structure 
is of the greatest importance. 

This Administration believes in the American way of life 
and in a free-market economy. It believes that a most power. 
ful influence over the years has been the accumulated effect 
of the industry and the efforts of so many of our people to 
advance their own interests independently and in their own 
ways. This way of life has withstood wars and political ma. 
nipulations and experiments of all kinds. It will overcome all 
of our burdens of today. It is because of the accumulative 
desire and the ambitions of the vast number of our citizens 
to so live their lives that by their own endeavors they con. 
tinually advance their own positions that we are what we are 
today. We are in good hands as long as the great American 
consumer is free from artificial restraint and can freely decide 
what he will buy, when he will buy and what prices he is will. 
ing to pay. That means that the productive and inventive 
power and the ingenuity of all America is in competition for 
that consumer's dollar and must devote itself to the creation of 
more and better things at less cost in vying for his favor. 

However, freedom for an individual or for a nation must 
be jealously guarded and carries with it corresponding obli- 
gations. The golden rule still is fundamental in human re. 
lations. Freedom for the citizen involves equal responsi- 
bility of the citizen, each for himself to see that he wholly 
fulfills it. He must use this freedom for his own advancement 
only to the extent that it does not trample upon the rights of 
his neighbor and enhances the common good. It is the re. 
sponsibility of every citizen of this country, of businessmen, 
farmers, labor and all of you here today in accepting your 
freedom to accept the responsibility that goes with it. If the 
American people really want stability they must all con- 
tribute to it, in the prices they charge, in the wages they de- 
mand and in everything that they do. They must exercise 
self-restraint from making quick turns to the detriment of 
others and promote in every way possible the long-term think- 
ing and planning that is for the ultimate good of all the people. 

As President Eisenhower said in his great speech in Wash- 
ington last Thursday noon: 

“The peace we seek, founded upon decent trust and co- 
operative effort among nations, can be fortified—not by 
weapons of war—but by wheat and by cotton; by milk 
and by wool; by meat and by timber and by rice. 

“These are words that translate into every language on 
earth. 

“These are needs that challenge this world in arms. .. 

“This Government is ready to ask its people to join 
with all nations in devoting a substantial percentage of 
the savings achieved by disarmament to a fund for world 
aid and reconstruction. The purpose of this great work 
would be: to help other peoples to develop the unde- 
veloped areas of the world, to stimulate profitable and 
fair world trade, to assist all people to know the blessings 
of productive freedom. 

“The monuments to this new kind of war would be 
these: roads and schools, hospitals and homes, food and 
health. 

“We are ready, in short, to dedicate our strength to 
serving the needs, rather than the fears of the world.” 
Peace is what we all want. It is nothing to fear, nor is 

there any reason for depression. Adjustments, yes. But not 
depression. So long as we maintain the soundness of our 
money; attain that nice balance between achieving security 
from aggression and maintaining economic strength; elimi- 
nate waste and handle our fiscal affairs with wisdom, America 
can look forward to good jobs at good pay and real advances 
in our scale of living. We can have a stronger economy based 
on sounder fundamental conditions and with greater oppor- 
tunity for individual and collective future security than we 
have known in many years. 

I thank you very much for this opportunity of appearing 
before you today. I appreciate it very much indeed. 
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Trend of American Business 











Washington, D. C. 
24th and N Streets, N.W. 


You can count on high business volume in your short-term planning. 

Manufacturers' orders assure several months of high production. 

Orders on factory books for steel, most types of machinery, metal goods 
stood at 70 billion dollars on March 1. That amounts to six months’ production 
at current rates of output in durable-goods plants. 

New orders booked in February by manufacturers totaled 25 billions, a rise 
of 700 million dollars from January after seasonal factors are considered. 

Factory shipments during the month amounted to 25.3 billion dollars. 

Record to date indicates that factories are eating into their backlog of 
orders, but rather slowly. Commerce Department detects no slow-down. Business, 
in fact, was going strong in April, with investment and consumer spending high. 











Purchasing agents also note a slight increase in orders and production. 

Cutbacks, stretch-outs, cancellations in defense orders have yet to show up 
in activity or in the supply of industrial raw materials. 

Judgment of industrial buyers is that business momentum now is high enough 
to carry business generally through the next few months at a high rate. 

Business attitude on peace in Korea is “wait and see." 














Purchasing agents continue to buy cautiously. They keep orders within a 
30 to 90-day delivery range for the most part. Shortages are no longer feared 
and prices are steady. Unworked inventories of materials are declining. 


Commerce Department finds that "peak output has been generally absorbed." 

Business inventories have shown very little change in recent months. 

Retail inventories account for most of the gains so far this year. But 
this gain, according to Commerce, is explained by rising retail sales. Sales 
have been running 9 per cent above a year ago. 

Biggest sales gains are chalked up in automobiles, but all major groups 
of retail stores are reported to be doing better than a year ago. 














Producers, moreover, seem to be confident about the sales outlook. 

Television production this year is expected by one major manufacturer to 
equal the 1950 high of 7.65 million sets. He is now rationing his output. 

New markets for television are opening up, explaining the sales gains. 
Soon, however, producers are counting on a heavy replacement market. 

Radio sets also are being turned out at a high rate. Producers now have 
about decided that there is no actual saturation point for radios. 

Automobile sales are reported to be picking up, too, with the advent of 
Spring. Some auto firms are going on double shifts. 

It seems reasonable to expect some downturn in output of autos and home 
appliances during the year. Production may outpace sales before long. 














(over) 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS~--(Continued) 


Manufacturers may already be preparing for a tougher sales job ahead. 

Suppliers of parts and materials for finished products report increasing 
pressure from finishing plants for reduced prices. That cuts factory costs. 

Dealers also are under pressure to shave margins to maintain sales. 

Next step very likely may be a cut in factory prices at any strong signs 
of slowing sales. Increasing competition may force this price policy. 





Business profits so far this year are making a good showing. 

Profit reports for the first quarter of this year are now seeping in. For 
the most part, companies report gains over a year ago. 

Total profits, as estimated by the President's Economic Adviser, are at a 
rate of 42.8 billions a year, before taxes. That's close to the 1951 record. 

After-tax profits are running 18.4 billions a year, same as a year ago. 

Dividend payments are being maintained at about 9 billions a year. 

These estimates fit the appraisals of most business executives. They 
expect to show high profits at least through June. After that they don't know. 
Some expect a good showing in the second half. Others are doubtful. 

















Banks also report a good showing in collecting consumers' debts. 

Delinquencies on personal loans amount only to 1.25 per cent of the total 
outstanding. That is about the same as a year ago. Loans that are past due 
by 30 days or more are considered delinquent. 

Appliance-loan delinquency is put at 2.4 per cent, again close to 1952. 

Direct auto loans are running less than l per cent delinquent. 

Real estate loans show a delinquency of only 1.67 per cent. 

This report from American Bankers Association indicates that consumer loans 
are fairly sound. New loans extended by banks are running at about 850 million 
dollars a month. ABA reports that this is not excessive, in view of the 
financial position of most people and the volume of goods that needs to move. 














Farm policy seems to be getting no nearer any basic agreement. 

Price supports are to run by law into 1954 on cotton and most grains. 
These commodities now are being supported by the Government. 

Livestock growers, dairymen, poultry producers, however, are beginning to 
complain about price supports on the items that they have to buy. 

Cattle growers, for example, object to feeding cattle on price-supported 
corn and cottonseed meal when they must sell on a free market. 

Consumers also are beginning to register objections to Supported prices. 

Meanwhile, the Department of Agriculture is preparing to impose acreage con- 
trols and marketing quotas on next year's crops that are now in surplus. Top 
Department officials are trying to arrive at a workable program of less rigid 
supports, but they have not yet met with much success. 














Parts of the West are warned against a water shortage this year. The Soil 
Conservation Service szes shortages threatening in New Mexico, Southern Utah, 
Southern and Central Nevada, parts of Arizona and Colorado. 

In Washington State where electric power depends on water flow, the pros- 
pect is for a smaller than normal water supply this season. 

Stream flow in most of the West is expected to be smaller this year than last, 
but in most areas reclamation reservoirs can supplement the supply. 
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SAFEWAY STORES, INC QRPORAT =e 


of 1952 activities 


The Company did well in the election year. Net income before taxes 
showed an increase over the preceding year. Net sales were the highest 
in Safeway’'s history. Uninterrupted dividends on all outstanding 
stock have been paid since the Company’s incorporation in 1926, 


NET SALES HIGHEST IN HISTORY 

Again in 1952, total aggregate net sales of Safeway Stores, Incorporated and its sub- 
sidiaries set a new record, totaling $1,639,095,212, an increase of $184,452,216, 
or 12.68% over net sales in 1951. 


EARNINGS AND DIVIDENDS 


After deducting preferred stock dividends of $1,641,948, earnings amounted to 
$2.01 per share of common stock. This compares with earnings in the previous year 
of $2.26 per share of common stock. Dividend requirements on the 4% cumulative 
preferred stock and the 412% cumulative convertible preferred were earned 3.51 
times. Cash dividends were paid on the common stock at the rate of $2.40 per share. 


NET PROFITS INCREASED 

(Before Taxes) 

The net profit before income taxes for 1952 was $17,094,348 as compared with 
$13,318,809 in 1951. After allowing for a refund of excess profits taxes in the 
amount of $1,157,000 in 1951 and payment of increased income taxes in 1952, 
the net profit after taxes on income for 1952 was $7,331,943 as compared with 
$7,615,851 in 1951. 


ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


Total net assets of Safeway and all subsidiaries on December 31, 1952 totaled 
$132,273,480. Total current assets of the same date were $232,344,580, and total 
current liabilities were $142,948,472. 


The ratio of current assets to current liabilities on a fully consolidated basis was 1.63 
to 1 as against 1.39 to 1 in 1951. 





15 YEAR COMPARATIVE RECORD OF SAFEWAY STORES, 
INCORPORATED AND ALL SUBSIDIARIES CONSOLIDATED 


Net Assets Book Value Dividends Paid Net Earnings 
Copital Per Share of Per Share of Per Share of Per Share of 
ond Surplus Preferred Common Common Common 
Stock Stock* Stock* Stock* 


- $ 48,407,475 $314 $13.84 $ .67 $1.34 
51,075,334 308 14.26 1.50** 2.20 
53,286,166 287 14.38 1.17 1.59 
WDAleceseeeceeee 60,007,566 270 14.87 1.17 1.64 
1942. .ceec.5 60,154,048 280 15.23 1.00 1.35 
1943. wcevccccece 61,453,200 288 15.78 1.00 1.56 
1944,... 62,564,498 299 16.40 1.00 1.63 
1945.... 63,604,685 311 16.97 1.00 1.59 
1946 71,901,081 359 20.18 1.00 4.29 
1947.20. 76,039,946 388 21.96 1.00 2.75 
1948... 81,972,829 428 24.44 1.00 3.50 
1949 91,236,990 488 28.22 1.25 5.04 
1950... 115,215,274 371 29.76 2.40 5.20 
1951 113,821,747 377 29.58 2.40 2.26 
1952.. 132,273,480 266 29.03 


*Number of shares adjusted to reflect April 12,1945 3-for-1 split. 
**Paid in part in five percent preferred stock. 
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HARDER GOING FOR ‘UNION SHOP’ 


Employers Resist More—Laws a Brake, Too 


It isn’t as easy to get a “union 
shop” as it once was. Unions are 
just as eager, but the steam is go- 
ing out of their drive. 

Employers, in many industries, 
have their backs up. They would 
rather have strikes than compul- 
sory union membership. 

Official figures show the trend: 
a big jump in “union shop” con- 
tracts after World War Il, but a 
leveling off by 1952-53. 

Labor unions are losing ground in 
their struggle with employers for more 
“union shop” agreements. Not very 
long ago, there was a sharp swing to 
this type of compulsory union mem- 
bership, but the trend now has leveled 
off. In certain industries, the trend 
is down. 

The situation is bringing predictions 
from some employers that a_ turning 


point in union power may have been 
reached. Union leaders have persisted in 


their “union shop” demands in the recent 
boom years to insure a better hold on 
their members in times of business set- 
backs. In a “union shop,” workers must 
belong to the union, once they have been 
hired, and the union thus has a guaran- 
teed membership for the duration of its 
contract. 

What is happening is shown in a re- 
cent sampling of union contracts by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

Organized labor’s real campaign for 
the type of security that goes with 
“union shop” contracts began right after 
World War II. During the war many 
unions, with the help of the War Labor 
Board, had obtained a form of union 
security known as “maintenance of mem- 
bership.” This gave them a less effective 
hold on their members than either the 
“closed” or the “union” shop, so they 
went after the latter two. 

In 1947, however, Congress made the 
“closed shop” illegal when it passed the 
Taft-Hartley Act. But there was no ban 
placed on the “union shop.” . 

By 1950, unions were shown to have 
obtained “union shop” agreements in 50 
per cent of the contracts sampled at that 
time by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


By 1951, as the chart on page 77 
shows, “union shops” appeared in 6] 
per cent of the contracts studied. Unions 
were beginning to make real progress, 

A reaction came in 1952. The “unio 
shop” drive lost much of its momentum, 
There still were more “union shop” con. 
tracts showing up than the year before, 
but the rate of increase was much small. 
er. BLS found “union shops” in 63 per 
cent of the contracts checked, against 6] 
per cent the year before. It was a small 
gain by previous-year standards. 

Employers generally were more de. 
termined to resist this demand. Many 
followed the example of the steel in 
dustry, which accepted a strike rather 
than take a full “union shop.” Laws 
hampered the unions in many States—in 
1952 there were 17 States with laws or 
constitutional provisions regulating or 
prohibiting union-security agreements, 

This year, employer resistance is con- 
tinuing. Union chances of gaining 
ground in the “union shop” fight are no 
better than they were a year ago. Some 
employer groups, in fact, are asking 
Congress to prohibit the “union shop” 
as well as the “closed shop.” They are 
not expected to win their point, but 





(Percentages of Firms with Contracts) 








Source: BLS 
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Where You Find the ‘Union Shop’ 
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neither are the unions likely to win out 
in their demand that Taft-Hartley be 
changed to eliminate a clause that con- 
dones State bans on the “union shop.” 

A checkup of industries by the BLS 
shows the direction of the trend. 

The proportion of “union shop” con- 
tracts varies from one industry to an- 
other. The range is from 95 per cent 
‘union shop” in the clothing industry, 
to 5 per cent in the communications 
field. The BLS report does not attempt 
to estimate what percentage of workers 
inan industry is covered by some form of 
uion agreement; it deals only with the 
percentage of contracts studied. 

Clothing was one of the industries that 
showed fewer “union shops” in 1952 than 
in 1951, among companies studied. The 
1951 figure was 97 per cent, against 95 
per cent last year. The difference may 
have been because of the “samples” used. 

Paper and allied products also showed 
adecline from 1951 to 1952. The drop 
was from 82 per cent to 78 per cent. 

Food products was another industry 
with a decline, from 67 per cent in 1951 
to 64 per cent in the latest count. 

Hotels and restaurants dropped from 
% per cent in the earlier check to 84 
per cent last year. State laws against the 
‘union shop” probably helped to account 
for the decline, Many hotels and restau- 
rants are not unionized, and therefore 
ae not included in the survey. 

Building construction unions are cred- 
ited with fewer “union shops” in propor- 
tion to 1951. Against 90 per cent “union 
shop” in 1951, the figure dropped to 85 
Per cent last year. However, unwritten 

in some cities reportedly give the 
AFL building-trade unions what amounts 
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to a “closed shop,” although these con- 
tracts might not be counted as “union 
shops” in the survey. 

Communications firms, such as tele- 
phone and telegraph companies, have 
given almost no “union shops,” the sur- 
vey indicates. The 1951 report found 7 
per cent of the agreements contained a 
“union shop” but this dropped to 5 per 
cent in the latest round-up. 

Chemical firms also show a decline, 
from 40 to 36 per cent in “union shop” 
in the last year. 

Other industries, however, showed in- 
creases in “union shops” in the last year. 

Rubber was one of the largest gainers, 
because of a successful drive by CIO’s 
United Rubber Workers on this issue. 
BLS finds that 92 per cent of the rubber 
agreements studied now contain the 
“union shop.” The year before the figure 
was 78 per cent. 

Printing and publishing now has 91 
per cent of its contracts in this group, 
against 85 per cent “union shop” in 1951. 

Electrical machinery has seen a big 
gain, from 47 per cent “union shop” in 
the 1951 sample to 63 per cent in the 
latest check. 

Steel is not listed as a separate indus- 
try in the BLS figures, but the report 
mentions last year’s strike over the 
“union shop” in steel. The report classi- 
fies the resulting contract as a mainte- 
nance-of-membership agreement rather 
than as a “modified union shop,” as 
claimed by the union at the time. BLS 
holds that it belongs in the maintenance 
group because not all new employes are 
forced to remain in the union. The CIO 
steel agreements require that the new 
workers sign union application blanks 
but they can withdraw them if they wish. 

The BLS report also reveals that 
maintenance-of-membership contracts are 
slipping a bit, usually because labor 
leaders switch to the tougher “union 
shop” wherever possible. In 1950, BLS 
found that 21 per cent of the agreements 
surveyed contained the requirement that 
union members keep on paying dues as 
a price of holding their job. The figure 
dropped to 13 per cent in 1951 and to 
12 per cent in 1952. 

Taking the two forms of union se- 
curity together—the “union shop” and the 
maintenance agreement—three fourths 
of the current contracts have one of these 
protections for the unions. The remain- 
ing contracts do not force any workers 
to join unions or pay dues, but give the 
unions bargaining rights. Organizers 
then try to sign up as many workers as 
possible within the shop. 

Where unions do not have union- 
security clauses, they often manage to 
get provisions for deduction of union 
dues from pay checks. Employers deduct 
dues when authorized by workers, and 
then turn the money over to the unions. 

BLS reports that slightly less than 30 

(Continued on page 78) 
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you need this 


VALUABLE 
BOOK! 


Actual illus- 
trated case 
studies of lift- 
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handling problems in warehouses, 
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42nd Street at Lexington Avenue 
on Manhattan's convenient midtown East Side 


.. . Jobs wait for thousands of workers of all kind; 


per cent of the contracts contain no pro- 
vision for checkoff of dues. More than 
two thirds give the union the dues- 
deduction privilege, often combined with 
the “union shop.” . 

These checkoff clauses will help unions 
in the event of a business recession, 
when union members might be more re- 
luctant to pay dues. However, the check- 
off can be revoked, at least at the end 
of a year, and therefore this provision 
is not as valuable to union leaders as 
the “union shop.” That is why they are 
looking anxiously at the showing up 
of the trend toward compulsory union- 
ism, as indicated by this latest official 
report. 


Unskilled, Too, 
In Short Supply 


Skilled and professional workers are 
not the only persons who are in short sup 
ply in this country. Shortages of unskilled 
workers also are beginning to show up 
here and there. 

Right now, jobs for unskilled people 
are hard to fill in two leading automobile 
cities—Detroit and Flint, Mich. Public 
employment offices there have exhausted 
their pools of unemployed, and are asking 
for help from other cities. The latest de- 
mand was for 5,600 unskilled workers in 
Flint and Detroit. Other unskilled-job 





JOBS GO BEGGING 
. . . Detroit and Flint called for help 








openings brought the total for the coup. 
try as a whole to 8,863. 

The figures are those of the Bureau of 
Employment Security, in Washington, 

The Bureau’s latest survey showed 
52,684 job vacancies, of all types—a 
increase of 3,265 jobs going begging fron 
the month before. 

Of the total, 11,244 vacancies wer 
in professional and managerial positions 

Skilled jobs were open to 15,719 wot. 
ers, against 18,861 a year ago. This de. 
cline in the openings for skilled em-§ 
ployes has been under way for fiveh 
months. A big drop in demand was 
noted for metal workers, electricians, 
aircraft assemblers, patternmakers, me. 
chanics and repairmen. Openings in. 
creased for machine-shop workers, chiel- 
ly toolmakers, and die sinkers and 
setters. 

There were 11,728 semiskilled jobs 
open, compared with 12,281 a year ago, 
More than half of these vacancies were 
in lumbering. 

Clerical and sales jobs were open for 
4,250 workers. Stenographers and typists 
are needed most, with 2,957 openings. 

Service jobs were available to 880 
workers, compared with 882 listed in the 
comparable 1952 report. 

When the survey was made, in March, 
public employment offices reported a 
need for 2,323 draftsmen, 2,003 me- 
chanical engineers, 1,280 electrical engi- 
neers, 792 civil engineers, 266 industrial 
engineers, and 124 chemical engineers 
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News YOU Can Use 


IN YOUR PERSONAL PLANNING 


24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 


| Note to people planning summer vacations: Popular resort places, many of ’ 
them, already are booked up weeks ahead. You'll do well to act promptly-- 


si! decide where you want to go, and make your reservations. 


in- Otherwise, you may be in for a disappointment. Some people are being 

het turned down, even now. Others are being offered accommodations for Monday 

- through Thursday only--nothing available over week ends. 

jobs This is to be, by all odds, a record year for the vacation business. That 


ago, 
vere 


goes both in the United States and abroad. 








\ for VACATIONS IN THE WEST. This from our San Francisco office: 

om Lake Tahoe area, California-Nevada, is to be tight. One travel agent 
880 reports he already is getting refusals for July and August. 

the In Yosemite Park, it's too late to get housekeeping accommodations 
arch, with bath. A few without bath are opening up. 

da Acapulco, on Mexico's Pacific Coast, is increasingly popular, with 
he hotel rooms much in demand. Alaska is handicapped by shortage of ship space. 
strial Hawaii is enjoying year-round tourist business. The one passenger 


ship operating regularly to the islands from the West Coast is booked solid 
for at least three months. Air-coach service is available, with the round- 
trip rate at $225 plus tax. But, if you are going to Hawaii, be sure about 
your hotel space. Accommodations are very tight. 


st 

eee 

sa TRAVEL TAX. There is much talk about repealing or reducing the 15 per cent 

s tax on travel fares. Eventually, this will happen, but not in time for the trip 
you plan this summer. Nothing is to be gained by waiting. 





SUMMER CAMPS. Another point you shouldn't overlook: Don't wait too long to 
make reservations if you plan to send the youngsters to camp this summer. 

Camps, like resort places, are to do a record business--up an estimated 15 
per cent above 1952. Be prepared to pay about 10 per cent more than last year. 
In general, rates for the two-month season are $400 to $500. 





AMERICANS LIVING ABROAD. When the U.S. Treasury complained about a 
new “loophole" in tax laws affecting Americans working abroad, people 
started asking questions about how this "loophole" works. 
Here are the facts: A U.S. citizen takes a job in a foreign country, 
and remains there for 17 months or longer. His earnings during that 
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NEWS YOU CAN USE--(Continued) 


period are exempt from U.S. income tax. That's under a provision of the 
Revenue Act of 1951. 

As an example of how that provision can be used: A movie actor goes 
abroad to make a film. He works for two months to complete the film, but 
remains in the foreign country 15 months longer, just taking life easy. 
His pay for the two months' work is exempt’from U.S. tax. 

But, if you're thinking of using this "loophole," don't forget that 
you may get stuck for income taxes imposed by the foreign country. That 
depends upon the law of the particular country. Also, note that Congress 
is considering closing the U.S. "loophole." Just be careful. 


BUYING A HOME. If you are planning to buy a home, note the new, easier 
terms on loans guaranteed or insured by the Government. 

You'll probably have trouble finding a lender who will go as far as the new 
rules allow. Still, in negotiating a loan, you need to know the facts. 

On veterans' loans, guaranteed by Veterans' Administration, no down pay= 
ment at all is required, even on an expensive home. Also, VA now allows 30 years 
to pay. Heretofore, the limit has been 20 to 25 years. 

On loans insured by Federal Housing Administration, new rules allow 30 
years on low-priced homes, 25 years on more expensive homes. No change in down 
payments on FHA loans. 

These new terms do not affect VA and FHA loans already outstanding. 





DOWN PAYMENTS. You need to know, too, that FHA isn't quite as fussy as 
it once was about where you get the money to make your down payment. Under 
old rules, you could borrow only against your life insurance. Now you can 
borrow against almost any property--a car, a lot, a summer cottage. You're 
all right just so you don't add a second mortgage on the home. (For further 
details on home loans, see page 64.) 





OLD-AGE PENSIONS. To answer questions from readers: 

If, at age 65, you have not worked on a job covered by Social Security long 
enough to qualify for a pension, can you continue to work until you do have 
enough time, and then retire on a pension? Yes. 

If you retire early, say at age 60, will you become eligible for a Social 
Security pension when you reach 65? Yes, provided you have enough time in a 
covered job. In general, that time must be equal to at least half the period 
between 1936 and your 65th birthday, or between 1950 and your 65th birthday. 





JOBS IN INDUSTRY. Your son or daughter, looking for a career in 
industry, will find helpful information in a series of federal publications. 

These publications offer long-range appraisals of opportunities in 3l 
industries and occupations. You can get a list of them by writing to Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, Department of Labor, Washington 25, D.C. Some are 
available free from BLS. Others can be bought from the Superintendent of 
Documents for a few cents a copy. 





PARCEL POST. It's easier now to mail sealed parcels containing merchandise. 
Just write on the package: "Contents: merchandise. May be opened for postal 
inspection." Printed labels bearing the inscription aren't required any more. 
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| BUMPY ROAD FOR HOT MOLECULES 


HOW SCIENCE IS LICKING THE HEAT PROBLEM IN MODERN ENGINEERING 
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The trick in heat transfer is mixing molecules One oustanding achievement of AiResearch Af 
—hot with cold. At AiResearch the goal isto —_ engineers is a dimpled aluminum tube used ¢ 
exchange heat for coolness in high speed, high _—in the construction of heat exchangers. 


altitude aircraft. Dimples designed to interrupt the smooth 

The problem has always been to develop a _ flow of air permit more rapid exchange 
more efficient heat exchanger —in spite of the —_ of hot and cold molecules—thus step- 
special limitations each new airplane places _— ping up cooling efficiency 26%. 
on size, weight and shape. In fourteen years Here isanotherexample of how 
of pioneering leadership AiResearch has ac- AiResearch, for more than a 
cumulated more experience and data in the decade, has been helping 
science of heat transfer than any other con- to further man’s conquest 

A cern or institution. of speed and space. 
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Would you like to work with us? 
Qualified engineers, scientists 
and craftsmen are needed now at 
AiResearch Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Los Angeles 45, California, 
or Phoenix, Arizona. 
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A world leader in the design and manufacture of aircraft equipment in these 

major categories: AIR TURBINE REFRIGERATION... GAS TURBINES ... HEAT TRANSFER EQUIPMENT... 
ELECTRIC ACTUATORS ... CABIN SUPERCHARGERS ... PNEUMATIC POWER UNITS ... 
ELECTRONIC CONTROLS...CABIN PRESSURE CONTROLS... TEMPERATURE CONTROLS 
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Be there ame 


pre ’ i anniversary gifts. 


You have only to look around you 
to know that when a man gets a 
ZippPo he’ll use it day in,day out—for 
years on end. That’s why, when you 
give a ZIPPO, engraved with your 
company name, you can be sure that 
a man will use it constantly ... at his 
home... his office . . . on vacation. 
And every time he pauses to relax 
and light up, he’ll think of your name 
with pleasure. Yes, ZiPPO is the 

one lighter in the world you would 
want your name to appear on... lights 
in any kind of weather ... lasts a 
lifetime. Find out how you can be 
there with Zippo—send in the coupon 
for the facts. 
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in Canada: ZIPPO Mfg. Co., Canada Ltd., Niagara 
Falls, Ontorio. Prices slightly higher in Canada, 


















[ News - Lines 


What you as a businessman 
CAN and CANNOT do 
as a result of federal court 
and administrative decisions: 





YOU CAN find out from military 
purchasing officers about changes in 
the Armed Services Procurement Regu. 
lation. The changes, just announced by 
the Munitions Board, are effective May 
15. Among other things, they deal with 
inspection and acceptance of goods, 


* * * 


YOU CAN bring a damage suit 

against a company for fraud in a 
stock transaction in violation of the 
Securities Exchange Act, even though 
the transaction was not through a stock 
exchange or an over-the-counter mar 
ket. A circuit court of appeals holds that 
a suit may be brought if the mail or in- 
terstate telephone service was used in 
connection with the fraud. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as a tax lawyer, take a 
income tax deduction for your ex- 
penses in attending a series of lectures 
on taxation. A circuit court of appeal 
rules in one case that such expenditures 
are deductible as ordinary and _neces- 
sary expenses incurred in the practice 
of a lawyer’s profession. They covered 
travel, tuition, board and lodging. 


* * * 


YOU CAN disregard previous Gov- 
ernment restrictions on use of iron 

and steel scrap. Controls are dropped 

by the National Production Authority. 


* * * 


YOU CAN now use construction 

materials to build oil and gas facil- 
ities without getting approval from the 
Petroleum Administration for Defense. 


* * * 


YOU CAN get copies of new rules 
for Government inspection 
shrimp and oysters from offices of the 
Food and Drug Administration. The re- 
vised regulation, covering inspection of 
fresh, frozen and canned shrimp and 
canned oysters, goes into effect May 16. 
Inspections will be made not only in 
packing plants but in other places. 
* * x 
YOU CAN express your views at 4 
public meeting on the Governments 


proposed rules for the use-of such terms 
as “waterproof,” “water resistant” and 
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“water repellent” for coats. The meeting, 

by the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, will be held May 13 at 60 Hudson 
Street, New York City. Copies of the 
proposed rules may be obtained from the 
Commission. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT refuse to negotiate 
with the certified bargaining union 
in your plant in setting up a retire- 
ment-pension plan for your employes. 
The National Labor Relations Board 
tary B fnds that an employer illegally refused 
$ inf to bargain with a union, in violation of 
gu- B the Taft-Hartley Act, when he set up a 
by plant-wide pension plan without con- 
May & sulting the certified union. 
vith 
YOU CANNOT safely tell your 
employes that you are having the 
Suit B activities of a union leader watched, and 
N af that it might be “too bad” for those 
the § who had joined the union. NLRB holds 
ugh B that an employer interfered with the 
tock § Taft-Hartley rights of his workers by 
nal F making such statements. 
that 
' in- 
I in YOU CANNOT be required to re- 
instate an employe who charges 
discriminatory discharge, unless the 
Labor Board shows that there really was 
discrimination against the worker. A cir- 
cuit court of appeals overrules NLRB 
and says that it is up to the Board to 
show that an employer's reason for dis- 
charge was not well founded, and that 
the burden of proving that he acted in 
good faith is not on the employer. 


* * * 
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* * * 


YOU CANNOT avoid paying a tax, 

in the year received, on advance 
rent that you are paid for use of your 
property in the following year. The U. S. 
Tax Court holds that prepaid rent is tax- 
able income in the year collected, rather 
than in the later year to which the pre- 
payment is applicable. 
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el YOU CANNOT fail to pay the 
Saino special amusement tax on a coin- 
operated movie machine that you have 
” for your customers’ use. The Bureau of 
“— Internal Revenue decides that such ma- 
| the chines for showing both moving and still 
| pictures are subject to the $10 amuse- 
1 off Ment tax. In the same ruling, the Bureau 
andp “YS coin-operated radio and television 
,16.p %ts are not subject to the tax. 
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Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs 
are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making 
at 4B their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
ent’ may | facts which, for reasons of space, can- 
ermspy "2 





é set forth in detail. U. S. News & 
Wortp Report, on written request, will 
tefer interested readers to sources of this 

ic material. 
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App UP all the advantages which are yours 
when you locate your plant or your branch plant in 
New Jersey, Crossroads of the East. 


Start off with the major markets of New York 
and Philadelphia, where consumer goods are pur- 
chased in world-record-breaking figures. Add the 
excellent transportation facilities in New Jersey, by 
rail, by air and by truck. Include the large pool of 
labor with the kind of skills needed in your business. 
Add the easy accessibility of many different compo- 
nent parts which are made in New Jersey. Don’t 
forget the advantages of all the fine research centers 
which can serve you at the Crossroads. And then add 
the particularly important fact that industry succeeds 
in New Jersey. 


Add it up, together with all the plus advantages 
which New Jersey offers industry, and the sum total 
of your figuring will show you why you should select 
your plant site at the Crossroads of the East. 








Write for your copy of “An Industrialist’s 
View of the Crossroads of the East.” Write 
Box D, Public Service Electric and Gas 
Company, 80 Park Place, Newark, N. J. 
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Who helps steel 
follow through? 


How banks help steel companies supply the nation’s needs 


GIVEN A MOUNTAIN of iron ore, a roar- 
ing steel mill, a thousand skilled work- 
ers and a corps of production experts 
... you might be able to make steel for 
a number six iron. 

You might. But — 

Steelmaking takes money . . . lots of 
money! 

That’s why many steel men turn to 
banks for short-term loans that help— 
mine the iron ore, transport it to proc- 
essing centers, convert it into steel and 
market it to manufacturers of consumer 
and industrial goods. 

In addition, bank loans help steel 
companies pay for such things as plant 
expansion, equipment modernization 


. . metallurgical research. 

To you... this means steel products 
where, when and how you want them. 
It means that you can drive a durable 
automobile, work safely in the world’s 
tallest skyscrapers or . . . buy a pound 
of screws at the corner hardware store 
for just a few cents. 

All in all, these steel industry loans 
come to many millions of dollars each 
year. And they're made for this basic 
reason: 

In a free enterprise system it’s com- 
petitive banking’s job to put money to 
work wherever and whenever it will 
best help the American economy. 

But, there’s more to it than that. 


When money works, men and women 
work, too... the community's wealth 
increases, and people live more pros- 
perously . . . more securely. 

Few industries illustrate this better 
than steel, and we believe that Ameri- 
ca’s banks make a real contribution to 
the whole nation’s progress when they 
“help steel follow through.” 

Chase National Bank is proud of the 
part it is playing in American progress. 


* * * 


The CHASE National Bank 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 
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Tax cuts are this Administra- 
tion's antidepression weapon. 

Idea is to promote prosperity 
by encouraging business to ex- 
pand and individuals to buy 


| more of the things they want. 


In the wind are reductions in 


| individual income rates, higher 


exemptions, better breaks on de- 
preciation and reserves. 

Aim is to have tax cuts ready 
as Government spending falls. 


A tax cut is the secret weapon that 
the Eisenhower Administration in- 
tends to use to ward off a depression 
or stop a decline in business activity. 
The idea growing inside the Ad- 
ministration is that the country can be 
kept prosperous if the Government al- 
lows people to have more money to 
spend. 

Studies aimed at giving individuals 
and business firms more control over 
their own money are being made by the 
Treasury and the tax staff of Congress. 


'These studies look toward a complete 


overhaul of the U.S. tax structure. The 


goal is a tax system that will give peo- 
ple an incentive to produce more things 


for their own welfare. As explained by 





TAX GOAL: MORE JOBS, MORE GOODS 


Whole Revenue System May Be Overhauled 


Wide World 


TREASURY'S FOLSOM 
... shift to sales tax? 


Treasury Secretary George M. Hum- 
phrey: “The people can spend their own 
money for their own account . . . much 
better than the Government can spend 
it for them.” 

The table below shows some of the 
tax changes that are getting attention 
from Congress and the Administration. 
But these plans provide only a starter 
on the wholesale tax revisions that are 
being contemplated. 


A basic shift getting serious study in 
the Treasury is to put more reliance on 
indirect taxes and less reliance on in- 
dividual income and corporate profits 
taxes. That is quite likely to lead to 
proposals for a general manufacturers’ 
sales tax, or perhaps a national retail 
sales tax. A tip on this line of thinking 
came recently from Marion B. Folsom, 
Under Secretary of the Treasury, when 
he suggested that Canada’s broad use 
of excise taxes “has not been unrelated 
to the ability to reduce income tax rates 
substantially . . . in that country.” 

Tax planners in the Administration 
are impressed by the fact that Canada 
gets 24.2 per cent of its national rev- 
enues from indirect taxes. In contrast, the 
United States gets only 13.7 per cent 
of total federal revenues from excises, 
and nearly half of that comes from 
taxes on liquor, beer and tobacco. The 
idea is taking hold that perhaps the 
U.S. tax structure could be better bal- 
anced if more use were made of sales 
taxes. 

Congress offers the biggest stumbling 
block to such a shift. In the past Con- 
gress always has balked at any general 
sales tax on the theory that such levies 
place heavier burdens on the lower- 
income groups than on the families 
that have higher incomes. This opposi- 
tion might weaken, however, in the face 
of arguments that more excises mean 
smaller taxes on incomes and  ~ fits. 

(Continued on page 86) 





For Corporations ... 


e Excess-profits tax: End it. 








e@ Doubled tax on earnings: Ease it. Give a 
tax offset on income paid as dividends. e 


e Depreciation: Let business firms write off new 
plant and machinery more rapidly. 


e@ Tax rates: Cut them as soonas possible. A52 @ 
per cent rate on profits is too high. 


@ Reserves: Let small business, in particular, pile 
them up. Ease Section 102, which penalizes @ 
“unreasonably high”’ reserves. 


Tax Changes: What Experts Have in Mind 


For Individuals ... 


@ Raise exemptions: Give some tax relief to all 
groups by raising individual exemptions. 


gain. 


Tax rates: Cut them, particularly for people 
in the $10,000-to-$50,000 brackets, who now 
are hit hardest by taxes. 

Capital gains: Give some relief by shortening 
the period for determining a long-term capital 


Excises: Review the whole excise structure, 
with the idea of making it more systematic. 
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take action to get this business. 


This man hue 


where he’s going 


to get business! 


He uses Dodge Reports to keep posted daily on the 
phases of new-construction he needs to know about 
to get the business he wants . . . to tell him exactly 
who’s building what and where, and when he should 


More than 900 Dodge field men are constantly combing your mar- 
ket—East of the Rockies—and report daily, what’s coming up, the jobs 
out for bids, who gets the contracts. 

For 63 years Dodge Reports have made: it possible for most of 
Construction’s top firms and salesmen to reach the right people at the 
right time to do business. They can do the same for you. Write TODAY 
for your free copy of “Dodge Reports, How to Use Them Effectively.” 













DODGE REPORTS ss 
Dept. U539, 119 W. 40th St., New York 18, N. Y. 
Timely, accurate, comprehensive construction news service 


THE FIRST STEP IN EVERY SALE 





CORPORATION 































Brookville fully insulated 


STEEL BUILDINGS 


STANDARDIZED 


oe me 
- =a er 
* le . 
at > : 
. al 
High Quality 


Weother-Tight 
Quickly Erected 


Brookville Steel Buildings are the 
answer to quick construction, per- 
manency, economy — and general 


Low Cost satisfaction through the years. 
Fe . . . 
hada, Fully insulated against heat, cold 


and condensation. Standard units 
to fit your requirements. Prompt 
delivery assured. 


commercial, 
educational and 
agricultural 
need Illustrated folder upon request. 


Brookville Manufacturing Co. 


P.O. BOX 67 BROOKVILLE, PA. 





First With more than 600,000 


net paid circulation week- 


in ly, “U.S. News & World 
; : Report” is the only major 
circulation weekly magazine which 


has doubled the circula- 
tion it had six years ago. 


growth 

























Systematic Accumulation 
of these Individual Stocks 


O KODAK ( DU PONT 


C1) GENERAL MOTORS 
0 STANDARD OIL (N. J.) 


Please check the prospectus you want 


3 OOO? POD 


1220 Lincoln Alliance Bank Bldg. 
Rochester 4, N. Y., Tel. BAker 8590 , 
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Excess-profits tax regarded 
as penalty on success... 





Business, in any event, is to get some 
tax concessions, and soon 

The excess-profits tax is going to en 
next June 30. This tax has scarcely any 
defenders. It puts a penalty on the sy. 
cessful company that increases its earp. 
ings, while taxing its competitors at , 
lower rate. It also retards business growth 
by taxing away most of the profits tha 
could be used to expand operations, Be. 
sides, it produces only a small amount o § 
revenue—about 2 billion dollars a year- 
revenue that would shrink if business vol. 
ume declined. Finally, the end of thf 
excess-profits tax on June 30 is provided 
in present law and can be extended only 
by Congress. Congress will not act. — 

Regular corporate-tax rates, which mn 
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“WE COULD GO FOR THAT 
BRITISH TAILORING’ 


to be cut until the Administration's tax 
program has jelled and until the outlook 
for Government spending becomes clear- 
er. But business firms can count on other 
important changes. 

The penalty tax on “unreasonable” 
accumulation of earnings, under Section 
102 of the tax law, is due for a softer 
application. The Internal Revenue Bu- 
reau now intends to hold off on Section 
102 unless the Government has a strong 
case that the suspected accumulations are 
in fact unreasonable. Until now, it has 
been up to the businessman to prove that 
his accumulations were sound, a_ policy 
that made many firms hesitate to build 
up the reserves believed to be necessary. 

Depreciation allowances also are to 
get more lenient treatment from the tax 
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.. . House expected to cut 
rates for individuals by July 1 


collector. The present Administration 
opposes past practices of changing de- 
preciation rates for individual firms from 
time to time as Treasury policy changed. 
Now the policy is to stick to any rate 
that has been approved. 

Faster depreciation also may be al- 
lowed on purchases of new plant and 
equipment. One proposal under consid- 
eration is to permit larger write-offs 
during the early years during which the 
equipment is being used, with smaller 
write-offs in later years—the so-called 
“diminishing balance” method of depre- 
ciation. Whatever methods are adopted, 
however, the new Administration in- 
tends to make depreciation allowances 
more reasonable from the businessman's 
viewpoint. Changes also are in pros- 
pect, either through law or regulation, 
that will ease the tax on business re- 
organizations. 

The double tax on dividends also is 
up for review. Present tax officials rec- 
ognize that the practice of taxing cor- 
porate earnings once when they are 
made and a second time when they are 
distributed to shareholders as dividends 
is unfair, The hitch here is that any 
important tax concession on dividends 
would run into substantial losses of 
revenue. 

Individuals can expect some early tax 
reductions, too. Prospects are strong that 
the House will pass a bill making an in- 
come tax reduction of 10 per cent ef- 
fective July 1, instead of next January. 
That will mean a cut of about 5 per cent 
on income earned this year. But reduc- 
tions are not to stop there. 

Major concessions being considered 
ae higher exemptions for individual 
taxpayers and lower rates in the middle 
and upper brackets. The higher exemp- 
tion is viewed as the best way of giving 
more people more money to spend. This 
form of tax relief would increase the 
amount of tax-free money in people’s 
pockets and would add particularly to 
the purchasing power of low-income 
families. 

Lower rates are regarded as simple 
justice to middle-income groups that 
have been hit hardest by recent tax in- 
creases. They now pay from 22.2 per 
cent on the first $2,000 of taxable in- 
come to 59 per cent in the $18,000-to- 
$20,000 bracket. That is a spread of 
nearly 37 percentage points—a rate struc- 
ture believed by many to be too steep, 
particularly when the middle-income 
groups are depended on to provide most 
of the savings for private investment. 
Rates in the high brackets. which run to 

(Continued on page 88) 
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THE FUTURE 
TAKES SHAPE ~— 


at 
FAIRCHILD 


Tame 


The future taking shape at Fairchild 
goes far beyond airfoil configurations. 
It’s airfoil matched to function! 
Delta-wing cargo carriers of huge 
capacity are coming off Fairchild 
drawing boards complete with loading 
and unloading principles as revolutionary 
as their aerodynamic design. Other 
delta and swept-wing aircraft now in 
practical planning stage have daring new 
strategic and tactical purposes... 
involving unique landing and assault 
developments. 














These aircraft have “taken shape” 
exactly as the famous Fairchild C-119 
took shape. The “Flying Boxcar” came 
off the boards complete with the most 
practical loading and unloading methods 
—the most usable capacity, the shortest 
turnaround time, the greatest versatility 
in air drops and tough landings, the 
lowest total “cost per ton-mile” ... and 
it has proved these superiorities from the 
Berlin airlift to Korea. The same com- 
pleteness will characterize tomorrow’s 
“shapes.” Be it Twin-Boom or Delta, 
when it comes off the Fairchild boards 
it will have the practical answers 
integrated into the design. 


Designs to come... with potentials so 
fantastic that they bring the space-ship 
age almost visibly at hand... are still 
“taking shape.” They are for just 


ajter tomorrow. 


eae 


AIRCHILD 


Hagerstown, Md. 





























More and Mote... 


BUSINESS IS MOVING TO 6B. C. 


The westward migration of industry has swept through British 
Columbia like a fire in one of her fabulous forests. Investment capital 
in breath-catching amounts is being attracted here by a treasure-store 
of natural resources rich enough for an empire. Spectacular developments 
in aluminum, pulp and paper, metals, oil and gas make the headlines, 
but there’s a profitable future for secondary industries too. 


lg MONTREA 
ep MauTiceaL 


". WwW 
il e(Youk 


British Columbia is Canada’s fastest-growing area (population 
up 42% in the last 10-year census period). British Columbia’s 
established businesses are expanding, but there’s a welcome... 
and a mushrooming market . . . for new ones of many types. 
143 new industrial customers signed up with B. C. Electric for 
low-cost hydro power last year.- 


Just one of a score of major 
developments, the 718-mile, 
$92,000,000 oil pipe line 
from Alberta to B.C. will 
be finished this year, bring- 
ing with it a multi-million 
dollar refining expansion 
program. 





For information on 
B.C.’s industrial potential, 
write B. C. Electric Co. Ltd., STTt 
425 Carrall St., Vancouver 4, B.C. 










ABUNDANT CHEAP HYDRO POWER ON PACIFIC TIDEWATER 
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. . . Thousands of ideas on 
fax revision being studied 





92 per cent on income over $200,000, 
are viewed now as being close to con. 


fiscation. sh 

The tax on capital gains also is due § ™ 
for re-examination, This is in line with of 
the policy to encourage private-busj. BDep 
ness expansion, Officials want individuals — th 
to take risks in starting new enterprises 18 


or expanding old ones. One method js § 8 
to provide a tax incentive to take such Rete 
risks in the hope of gain. Another is to 17 
allow more concessions for capital losses, 

Actually, the country’s tax structure [a 


_ 
— 


is getting the most exhaustive study > Ph 
that it has been given in many years, mt 
In Congress, the staff of the Joint Com. — ye 
mittee on Internal Revenue is analyzing fAvte 

rus 














—Werner in The Indianapolis Star por 


‘IT TAKES TWO TO TANGO‘ in 
...@ step-by-step cut 


thousands of suggestions gathered from 
lawyers, accountants, trade associations, 
labor unions and individual businessmen, 
farmers and workers. The Treasury is 
matching this effort with other studies 
by tax specialists called together by 
Secretary Humphrey. 

The target is to have a rounded tax 
program ready by early 1954, By that 
time the Administration plans to have 
spending under control and _ be _pre- 
pared for a step-by-step cut in both 
spending and taxes. 








Correction 
In the April 24 issue of U.S. News & 
World Report, the statement was made 
that interest rates on 90-day loans to 
the Treasury had climbed to 2.93 per 
cent. This was an error. The figure should 
have been 2.32 per cent. 
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) [Business activity is holding near its 

best peacetime rate as Government 

shapes its budget, credit and debt- 
management policies. to restrain some 
of the forces behind the boom. 

;. |Department-store sales rose to 357 on 

ly — the indicator in the week ended April 

18, a new high since early December, 

8 per cent above a year ago. 

hh PRetail-store sales were at a rate of 
173 billions per year in March, only 
| per cent below the February record 

and 9 per cent above a year ago. 

jy | Physical volume is up at least that 

3, much, since prices are below last 

ne E year's. 

Auto sales, down 3 per cent from Feb- 

ruary, were still a third above March, 

" 1952. Dealer stocks of new cars rose 

5 to 537,000 on April 1, largest in two 

4 years. 

| [factory output, at 253 on the indicator, 

remained a bit below the high of the 

last week in March. Strikes cut output 
in auto plants. Steel output, though 
rising, was still below March. 

Overtime work has increased in fac- 

tories. The average work week rose in 

March in the machinery, transporta- 

tion-equipment, furniture, tobacco, pe- 

troleum and printing industries. 

Inflation is still in check. 

Hourly earnings of manufacturing 
workers, at $1.75 in March, were up 
only 2 cents since December, 10 cents 
above March, 1952. 

The cost of living rose slightly in March 
but remained 0.6 per cent below the 
peak of last November. 

food prices are more stable. A rise in 

r pork prices is offsetting new declines 

in beef. In the week ended April 22, 

hog prices climbed to $23.55 per 


es) hh 











PLUS & MINUS , 
Latest Indicators of Business Activity— 





100 pounds, up $1.77. Steers, at 
$21.87, were down 50 cents. 

Debt policy of the Government has 
given another boost to bond yields. It 
is lifting the rate that corporations, 
States and municipalities must pay or 
bonds sold for plant and equipment, 
roads, schools. Since the Treasury 
sold its 30-year 3% per cent bonds, 










Loans Made, Guaranteed 
Or Insured by 
Federal Government 





Total 
Outstanding 











1946 ‘47 ‘48 ‘49 ‘50 ‘51 ‘52 ‘53 


(Jon. 1 eoch yeor) 
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the average yield on Treasury bonds 
due in 12 years and over has climbed 
to 3 per cent. It was 2.2 in 1950. 
Money policy is limiting the supply of 
funds that banks have to lend at a 
time when credit demand is strong. 
Banks are besieged with loan re- 
quests to finance consumer purchases, 
farm price supports, real estate trans- 
actions. Interest rates are creeping up. 


A spur to the growth of credit is pro- 
vided by the Government’s own loans 
and its insurance and guarantee of 
private loans. The total of loans, in- 
surance and guarantees, shown in the 
top chart, stood at 46.5 billions on 
Jan. 1, 1953, five times the total at 
the close of World War II. The total 
includes 17.2 billions of Government 
loans and 29.3 billions of guaranteed 
and insured loans. 

Housing has benefited to the tune of 
32.6 billions, including 4.4 billions of 
Government loans, 14.6 billions of 
loans guaranteed by VA and 13.6 bil- 
lions insured by FHA. 

Agriculture has come in for 5 billions of 
loans and loan guarantees. That in- 
cludes 1.4 billions of farm price-sup- 
port loans and about 2 billions for 
rural electrification. 

Government money committed to 
price support, including loans, farm- 
product inventories and purchase com- 
mitments, already amounts to nearly 
4 billions. It may soar above 5 billions 
a year from now after farmers harvest 
large crops of cotton and other prod- 
ucts this year. From then on, the 
growth may slow, but only if farmers 
cut their acreage sharply in 1954 and 
a business slump is avoided. 

Falling exports, meanwhile, are adding 
to surpluses. Farm products exported 
in February were 43 per cent below a 
year ago. 

Government policies on spending and 
taxing, as well as on credit supply and 
debt management, will be vitally im- 
portant in months ahead. That is espe- 
cially so now that the supply of goods 
is so nearly in balance with the de- 
mand. 
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How long has it been 








since you drove a Packard r 














F YOU ARE a person of wide inter- 
I ests you have undoubtedly heard 
or read a good deal about Packard 
lately, for Packard has been much in 
the news. 

You probably recognized the 
Packard name instantly as the real 
pioneer in automobile quality in this 
country. Perhaps you remembered 
it, too, from more personal experi- 
ence—from the days when you were 
a boy, when a Packard parked in a 
driveway was not only a social hall- 
mark-of distinction, but was also the 
mark of a man whose judgment the 
world calls good. 

If you remembered these things 
there must have formed in your 
mind a warm link between the past 
and the present. 

Then, when Packard announced 
its return to the fine-car field a few 
months ago with a beautiful new 





series of fine automobiles, we hope 
you joined the hundreds of thou- 
sands of Americans who have let us 
know, one way or another, how 
happy a “new choice in fine cars” 
has made them. 


But have you actually driven the 
new Packard? 

Have you taken it out on the road? 
Have you felt the magnificent ease 
of Packard’s new power steering? 

Have you touched Packard’s new 
power brakes and realized from really 
thrilling, personal experience what 
new confidence, driving comfort and 
safety these new brakes mean? 


Have you checked the new 
smoother power-flow of Packard’s 
exclusive Ultramatic? ... acknowl- 
edged the finest of all power shifting. 

Have you renewed your admira- 
tion for the famous Packard engine? 
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. . . now offering more power than 
you will ever use. 


Have you reaffirmed your memory 
of the Packard luxury ride? ... 
unsurpassed in smoothness over any 
type of road. 


Have you? 


The new Packards are the finest 
cars Packard has ever produced. No 
matter what car you may be driving 
now, before you buy your next car, 
you really owe it to yourself to drive 
the new Packard. Won’t you make an 
appointment with your Packard 
dealer soon? 

. . * 
NEW! The Packard CLIPPER —another 
great Packard line. If you plan to buy a car 
in the medium-price class, be sure to see and 
drive the new Packard CLIPPER and 
compare it with other medium-priced cars. 


Surprisingly enough, the CLIPPER costs 


only a few hundred dollars more than cars in 
the lowest-price field. 
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America's New Choice in Fine Cars 
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>> Does the U.S. really want to eat its cake and have it too in world trade? 





That's a basic question being heard more and more abroad. 

The U.S. wants to export more farm products. Yet it curbs imports of dairy 
products. People abroad say you can't have it both ways. 

The U.S. apparently plans to cut foreign aid. Yet it is this aid that 
balances dollar accounts for most Western European countries. If it is reduced, 
these countries must cut imports of American goods further. That is, unless they 
somehow can sell more in the U.S. That seems less and less likely. 

The U.S. is again using the “Buy American" Act to reject low bids of foreign 
suppliers. Yet the U.S. pays lip service to the principle of freer trade. 

The U.S. doesn't favor expansion of East-West trade in Europe through the 
Iron Curtain. Yet Western Europeans must find sources of essential materials 
that will accept their exports of manufactured goods in payment. The U.S. offers 
no real substitute for East-West trade. Protectionist sentiment, capricious 
customs rules in the U.S. make Europeans shy away from the American market. 

Justified or not, these thoughts are getting plenty of mileage in Western 
European circles today. They work in nicely with Russian plans. 





















































>> The Russians, as usual, are alert to their opportunity..... 

The British, their first target, are touched in a vulnerable Spot. 

The British have just pulled out of the International Wheat Agreement, 
protesting that the wheat-exporting countries (especially the U.S.) are trying 
to impose unjustifiably high prices. 

The Russians step in immediately and offer to sell grain, as well as other 
foodstuffs and timber, to Britain. 

Soft words from Russia contrast with tough talk in the U.S. 

Joker, of course, is that Russians often talk big trade. But, when you 
get down to cases with them, you find they want your shirt in return. 




















>> On this wheat matter, the British and Americans, at the end, were haggling 
over a difference in price of 5 cents a bushel. When no compromise could be 
reached and the British pulled out, American farmers lost a major export market. 
The British will not have any trouble buying wheat. Canada, Australia, Argen- 
tina and Turkey, besides Russia, will be glad to sell to them. 








>> British action on the Wheat Agreement can have other repercussions, too. 

Tin and natural-rubber prices are tumbling. Small rubber growers and tin 
miners in Malaya are crying for price-stabilization agreements for both commodi- 
ties. Tin and rubber are important dollar earners for the British Empire. 











(over) 
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BUSINESS AROUND THE WORLD-- (Continued) 


Tin and rubber agreements are not possible without U.S. support. For many 





reasons, such support is highly unlikely. Newest reason is this: The U.S. Con- 
gress will not soon forget the British attitude on the Wheat Agreement. 





>> Falling commodity prices call for continual reassessment of marketing pos- 
Sibilities in raw-material-producing countries. 

Chile, particularly, bears watching just now. The way the supply position 
is easing, Chilean copper is overpriced. Even now the Chilean price is 20 per 
cent above the average price in the U.S. 








Soon the Chilean price will have to give ground. Copper production and 





exports Supply such a large share of Chilean Government revenues and foreign 
exchange that the immediate result will be a major slash in allowable imports-- 
particularly from the U.S. There also could be political trouble in Chile. 

American copper companies, operating in Chile, are already being thoroughly 
milked by the Chilean Government. No change in that policy is in sight. Only 
thing is--it might get worse if copper prices drop. 











>> Slide-off in lead_and zinc prices dims prospects in Peru and Mexico. But 
both countries are in sounder position than Chile. Both have more diversified 
economies. Both, nevertheless, are jittery about the bill before the U.S. Con- 
gress to increase duties on imported lead and zinc as prices drop. 











>> Latin Americans feel themselves put upon. For several years they have felt 





neglected as far as U.S. aid iS concerned, as compared with Europe and Asia. 
(Actually, loans by the U.S. Export-Import Bank and the World Bank for Latin- 
American projects have been substantial. But there has been little direct aid, 
compared with what has been going elsewhere.) 

Now prices of important Latin-American products are falling. Meanwhile, 
prices they pay for imported capital and consumer goods stay high. Periodic 
squeezes like this bring forth proposals that export and import prices should be 
related. These are conveniently forgotten when their export prices shoot sky- 
high, as in the commodity boom of 1950-51. 

Further complaint of Latin Americans is against rising protectionism in 
Washington. They are disturbed by the talk of raising U.S. import duties not 
only on lead and zinc but on wool. They are amazed by the many congressional bills 
for drastically cutting imports of crude oil and fuel oil. 

















>> Stripped down to fundamentals, the general trade picture looks like this: 
Trade lanes in the "free world" are getting a bit clogged. Surpluses are 











developing for many products, including foods, raw materials, even manufactured 
goods. Marketing is getting more difficult. Prices are on the weak side. 
Certain groups in the U.S. want to cut down on imports, lessen competition. 
Other groups here want to expand exports, work off surpluses. 
Contradictory trade policies of the U.S. make a convenient Scapegoat for 























businessmen in other countries who are nervous about their own sales. 
Possibility of a U.S. recession chills everybody at home and abroad. 
Result: grumbling in the U.S., Europe, Latin America--almost everywhere in 
the "free world." At this psychological moment, the Communists start making 
peaceful noises. They would love to play ball, to take some of those surpluses 
off Western hands, and to break up the economic unity of the West. 
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AMERICA’S PEACE OFFENSIVE 


How It Applies to Russia... Europe... Far East 


Full Text of an Address by Seereiery Dulles 
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The U.S., not Russia, is to call the tune in 
the “cold war’’ from now on. That is the aim 
__ behind the new foreign policy that is develop- 
ing under President Eisenhower. 

In what follows, the public is given a look 
__ at what this policy is to be toward Korea, 





President Eisenhower, speaking here last Thursday, opened 
the door to the mansion of peace. He invited the Soviet Union 
to come in. That invitation was not mere rhetoric. Its timing 
was not chosen at hazard. It marked a planned stage in the 
evolution of Eisenhower foreign policy. The speech really had 
its beginning when President Eisenhower took office, which 
was 90 days ago tomorrow. 

The words which President Eisenhower uttered might 
have been uttered at any time during these past 90 days. 
But these words gained immensely in significance because 
they came against a background of cohesive, positive action. 

When President Eisenhower first took office, a plea for 
peace such as he made this week might have been interpreted 
as a sign of weakness or a mere gesture of sentimentality. 
In order that such a plea should carry maximum impact, it 
was first necessary to demonstrate to the world, and to Soviet 
leaders in particular, President Eisenhower's will and capacity 
to develop foreign policies so firm, so fair, so just, that the 
Soviet leaders might find it expedient to live with these 
policies rather than to live against them. 

I should like briefly to review this 90-day period, which 
had as its climax the President’s historical address. 

One of the worries of the free world, and one of the hopes 
of the Soviet world, has been disunity in Western Europe. 
For example, it would be particularly disastrous for the West 
if Franco-German antagonism were revived. That would 
indeed afford Soviet intrigue a fertile field of operation. 

The continental European countries themselves, including 
France and Germany, had seen the danger and had devised 
a program to meet it. They had proposed to create a Eu- 
topean Defense Community, the members of which would 
merge their military powers into a single force. A treaty to 
this effect was signed nearly a year ago. It was contemplat- 
ed by the treaty that it would be ratified and come into 
force within six months, But, following the signature of the 
treaty, nothing happened. Last January, it seemed that the 
project was dying. 

The President, out of his own intimate knowledge of Eu- 
ropean conditions, felt that our Government should indicate 
its deep concern and point out that failure to realize the Eu- 
ropean Defense Community could mean collapse of the hopes 
and efforts that inspired the Marshall Plan, the North Atlantic 
Treaty and the Mutual Security Program. Therefore, on Janu- 
ary 30, just 10 days after the President’s inaugural, Mr. Stas- 
sen and I, at the President’s request, visited the six European 
Defense Community countries, and also Great Britain, As a 
result of our visit, and the return visits to Washington of 
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Europe, the Middle East, Latin America and 
other parts of the world. The words are those 
of John Foster Dulles, President Eisenhower's 
Secretary of State. He spoke on April 18 at 
Washington before the American Society of 
Newspaper Editors. 


several European leaders, this project has now been revived. 
It cannot yet be confidently predicted that it will be realized. 
But it is today the livest single topic before the six parliaments 
of continental Europe. 

The Soviet Union now faces the likelihood that Western 
Europe will produce a unified military force, including French 
and Germans. Thus would come to a final end one of the 
hopes from which Soviet imperialism has taken comfort. 

It was never expected that the European Defense Com- 
munity, when created, would alone carry the burdens of 
making Western Europe secure. EDC, a community of six, 
would stand within the framework of NATO [the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization], a partnership of 14. This partner- 
ship, however, also presented us with urgent problems. For 
most of the members had come to feel that the program for 
NATO represented a type of effort which they could not con- 
tinue indefinitely to bear. 

The United States and its NATO partners had been oper- 
ating on the assumption that the moment of greatest danger 
was some early, predictable date. Therefore, it had been 
reasoned, emergency efforts should be made to meet that 
date, leaving subsequent years for stabilization and recupera- 
tion. 

But the Soviet Union did not conveniently relax its threat 
in order to meet the preconceived timetable of the NATO 
countries. Accordingly, it was found necessary each year to 
prolong the extraordinary exertion and to defer the period of 
stabilization. This spasmodic approach was exhaustive to all 
concerned. Several of our allies told us that they could not 
hold to the present pace without greatly increased help from 
the United States. 

The situation obviously called for a fresh approach. 

Because we did not believe that any specific date of peak 
danger could be reliably forecast; because Soviet Communism 
itself professes to operate in terms of “an entire historical 
era’; because new weapons inevitably change the aspect of 
the military task; because a vigorous and happy society is 
itself an important ingredient of freedom—for these reasons 
we decided to find programs which, on the one hand, will 
provide Europe with substantial insurance against being 
overrun by Soviet attack, and which, on the other hand, can, 
if necessary, be sustained for an indefinite period with grow- 
ing reliance on Western Europe’s own strength. 

Next week the Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Humphrey, 
the Secretary of Defense, Mr. Wilson, the Director for Mutual 
Security, Mr. Stassen, and I will go to Paris to meet with the 
other members of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
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Council. There we shall listen sympathetically to the point 
of view of our partners and together with them concert mili- 
tary programs designed to deter attack from without, without 
undermining inner strength. 

All will know, and I am confident that the Soviet leaders 
know best of all, that what we plan is not greater weakness 
but greater strength. The productivity of the free world is 
so prodigious, its inventiveness so phenomenal, that any 
military aggressor that attacked our free-world partnership 
would be doomed to sure defeat. 

What we plan is to dissipate another Soviet hope, the hope 
expressed by Stalin when he said that “the moment for the 
decisive blow” would come when the opponents of Com- 
munism “have sufficiently weakened themselves in a strug- 
gle which is bevond their strength . . . have sufficiently dis- 
graced themselves through their practical bankruptcy so that 
our victory is assured.” We do not intend that that moment of 
bankruptcy shall come. 

Let me add that the policy here expressed was determined 
upon without regard to any of the recent Soviet moves. We 
are not dancing to any Russian tune. Nothing that has hap- 
pened has induced in us a mood of relaxation or any desire 
to weaken NATO. The purpose and the result will be a NATO 
more sure to live and to perform its appointed tasks. 

In the Far East vigorous policy decisions were also taken 
since the 90 days began. In Korea we embarked upon a pro- 
gram to change the complexion of that struggle. As President 
Eisenhower told you, we still welcome an armistice, not 
merely to end the fighting but on the assumption that it will 
lead to a peace which accords with the principles. of the 
United Nations—and that means a free and united Korea. Of 
course we want peace in Korea. But we do not play the role 
of suppliants. 


E HAVE vastly improved our relations with the National 

Government of China. We now have an Ambassador at 
Taipei, Formosa, the provisional capital. We are speeding the 
delivery of military assistance which was woefully in arrears. 
President Eisenhower has changed the instructions to the 
Seventh Fleet so that, while it is still instructed to protect 
Formosa, it is no longer instructed to protect the Chinese 
Communists on the mainland. 

In relation to Indochina, the French Government and 
the Associated States have been told that we would be 
favorably disposed to giving increased military and financial 
assistance to plans realistically designed to supress the Com- 
munist-iaspired civil war which for six years has wracked 
the area and seriously drained the metropolitan resources 
of France. 

We recently announced, in conjunction with the French 
Government, that should the Chinese Communist regime take 
advantage of a Korean armistice to pursue aggressive war 
elsewhere in the Far East, such action would have the most 
serious consequences and would conflict directly with the 
understanding on which any armistice in Korea was reached. 
That decision was taken prior to the recent revival of pros- 
pects for a Korean armistice. It was part of our effort to 
anticipate what may happen rather than to catch up with 
what has happened. 

We negotiated with the governments of Britain, France 
and other maritime powers for a tightening of the blockade 
of Communist China. They are taking important practical 
measures to restrict the voyages of their own ships to China 
and to withhold fuel from ships of other nations which are 
carrying strategic goods to China. 

You can see, as others have seen, that a new order of 
priority and urgency has been given to the Far East. Further, 
it has been made clear that we consider that our Eastern 
friends, from Japan, Korea and Formosa, to Indochina and 
Malaya, face a single hostile front, to be met with a common 
purpose and growing co-operation as between the com- 
ponent parts of freedom. 
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This means that the Communists in the Far East can » 
longer count on winning by shifting their strength and } 
focusing attack on one or another free-world position that j 
isolated from the others. The Communist strategy, based on, 
contiguous land mass, is now confronted by a growing free. 
world unity based upon the peninsular positions and offshog 
island chain now controlled by the free peoples of Asia. 

The Middle East and Latin America, two areas far apar 
have both been the subject of Communist attempts at infl. 
tration. The ground was fertile because these areas have some. 
what lacked our attention, and, in the case of the Middle Eay 
there has developed a spirit of nationalism, which has at time 
grown fanatical in its opposition to the Western powers, 

As was announced some weeks ago, Mr. Stassen and | 
have been invited by the governments of more than a doze 
countries of the Middle East and South Asia to visit them 
We have accepted and plan to go next month. That is sign.§ 
ficant, for no United States Secretary of State has ever visite! 
any of these countries. It will afford us an opportunity to me¢ 
at first hand many of the leaders and, I hope, to dissipate th 
false impressions which Communist propaganda ha 
fomented. ’ 

As President Eisenhower announced last Sunday, the State 
Department is organizing a good-will mission to South 
America which will be headed by the President’s brothe, 
Dr. Milton Eisenhower. He will personally carry the Pres. 
dent’s sentiments of good will toward the republics and 
peoples to the south of us. Our new Assistant Secretary for 
this area is already in Central America. 

I have had the pleasure of two meetings, one at the United 
Nations and the other at Washington, with the represents. 
tives of all 20 of the American republics. 

What we have done, and what we already plan, mark 
determination to develop better understanding, and mor 
fellowship, with peoples whom we know and respect, but 
whose friendship we have taken too much for granted. 
Thereby, we may close another possible avenue of Soviet 
Communist aggression, 

The free peoples are susceptible to Soviet guile because 
they so passionately want peace that they can readily be at- 
tracted by illusions of peace. One such illusion is a settlement 
based on the status quo. This present status involves the 
captivity of hundreds of millions of persons of distinctive 
nationality, race, religion and culture. The hardest task of the 
Soviet rulers is to beat this disunity into Communist con 
formity. If that can be done, then the menace of Soviet 
Communism will be immeasurably increased. 

It was of the utmost importance that we should make 
clear to the captive peoples that we do not accept their 
captivity as a permanent fact of history. If they thought other- 
wise and became hopeless, we would unwittingly have be- 
come partners to the forging of a hostile power so vast that 
it could encompass our destruction. 

President Eisenhower, anticipating some of the events 
that have since occurred, acted immediately after his 
inauguration to propose that our national position should be 
made clear through a solemn resolution concurred in by Con- 
gress and the President. The Congress has yet to act. How- 
ever, I am persuaded, and I trust that the captive peoples 
are persuaded, that Congress in fact fully shares the ser 
of view that President Eisenhower expressed. In any event, 
the Chief Executive has formulated his position on this in- 
>ortant matter and by doing so has foreclosed another of the 
hopes which Soviet rulers had optimistically entertained. 

While we have been making these policy decisions, we 
have at the same time been acting to assure that the State 
Department would be able to make new policies wherever 
these would seem better than the old and to assure a steadily 
rising level of performance. 

In addition to the new Secretary of State, there are two 
new Under Secretaries, one of whom specializes in Adminis 
tration and security matters. There are six new Assistant 
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Secretaries. There is a new Legal Adviser, a new Counselor, 
a new Director of International Information Administration, 
who has responsibility for the Voice of America. The whole 
Policy Planning Staff is to go under new direction and be co- 
ordinated closely with the revitalized National Security 
Council. 

We are also bringing fresh vision and new vigor into our 
United Nations Mission and into our embassies abroad. The 
Chief of the Permanent Mission to the United Nations, former 
Senator Austin, retired last January after many years of dis- 
tinguished service. He has been succeeded by former Senator 
Henry Cabot Lodge, who now heads the Permanent Mission. 
His vigor and parliamentary skill already demonstrate that 
the Soviet leaders cannot look forward to using the United 
Nations as a sounding board for propaganda but that they will 
have to deal in the United Nations with a mobilized body of 
world opinion which is determined that the United Nations 
shall, in fact, serve its avowed purpose to maintain inter- 
national peace and security in conformity with the principles 
of justice. 

New Ambassadors are installed or being installed in Great 
Britain, Ireland, France, Italy, Germany, Russia, Spain, 
Mexico, Brazil, Japan, Free China, India and Pakistan. Other 
appointments are in contemplation. 

For the first time in State Department history, all of our 
major appointments are subject to FBI field checks so as to 
eliminate security risks and possibility of hostile infiltration 
into high places. So far as is humanly practical, we are seeing 
to it that Communist agents shall not have access to the State 
Department. 

We are fortunate in having a body of Foreign Service 
career men and women who can be the main reliance of the 
President and myself. They are a permanent and nonpolitical 
part of Government. They became such under the Rogers 
Act, enacted by a Republican Congress during the Adminis- 
tration of President Coolidge and Secretary Hughes. 


HERE is a tendency in some quarters to feel that confi- 

dence cannot be placed in these career officials because in 
the past, as was their duty, they served under Democrat 
Presidents and Democrat Secretaries of State. It is, however, 
easier than most think for our career Foreign Service men and 
women to adapt themselves to new Republican leadership. 
Like career soldiers, Foreign Service officers respect and wel- 
come high-level policy direction such as they are getting 
under President Eisenhower. They are, with rare exceptions, 
a splendid and patriotic group of men and women, with a 
fine traditon. They are experts, trained to analyze and in- 
terpret foreign conditions and to carry out designated mis- 
sions, usually of delicacy, sometimes of danger. Just as the 
nation depends, for defense purposes, on the graduates of our 
military and naval academies, so the nation, for foreign 
services, depends on our career diplomats. 

Our people here at home, our friends abroad and our 
enemies abroad can know that we have not only strong foreign 
policies but that we are rapidly molding an organization 
which will be secure and which will be efficient in action. 

I might add as of particular interest to this distinguished 
group of American editors that these foreign policies of which 
I speak are no longer looked upon as state secrets. We are 
determined that the public shall be as fully informed as 
possible, and in the clearest and simplest language possible, 
about what we are doing in the State Department and what 
our foreign policy is. 

I have long felt that, under our form of government, the 
effectiveness of foreign policy depends in large measure upon 
public understanding and support of it. 

Our conduct has been calmly strong, never truculent nor 
blustering. In the face of it, Soviet leaders gave evidence 
that they were changing their policies. They initiated what 
presents to you and to me one of the most perplexing prob- 
lems of our time. It is a problem that I think is largely due to 
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a misnomer. The Kremlin launched what is commonly called 
a “peace offensive.” Whatever it is that the Kremlin has 
launched—and no one can be sure just yet what it is—it is not 
a peace offensive. It is a peace defensive. 

It is gratifying that Soviet leaders appear now to have 
shifted from an offensive to a defensive mood. But we cannot 
yet tell whether this represents a basic change, or merely a 
tactical shift. It is prudent, for the present, to assume that 
we are witnessing a tactical move of the kind which Soviet 
Communism has often practiced. 

Stalin, in his classic treatise on “Strategy and Tactics” 
taught that, from time to time, “concessions” may have to be 
made “in order to buy off a powerful enemy and gain a 
respite.” He went on to explain the necessity of maneuvering 
with a “view to effecting a proper retreat when the enemy is 
strong . . . The object of this strategy is to gain time and to 
accumulate forces in order later to assume the offensive.” 

Is the successor—or should I say, are the successors—fol- 
lowing this strategy of the dead Stalin? 

Whatever the reason and purpose of present Soviet moves, 
the fact is that the Communist leaders seem now disposed to 
grant some things which they formerly denied. 

Last February 22, in an effort to probe the mood of the 
enemy in Korea, we quietly proposed an exchange of sick 
and wounded prisoners of war. Such proposals had frequently 
been made before, without results. This time a result seems 
to be in the making. 

I should perhaps explain, to end some misunderstanding, 
that while under the agreement made we will return many 
more sick and wounded prisoners than we will receive, that 
is because the total number of prisoners which we hold is 
many times the number held by the Communists. The ratio 
of returning sick and wounded to the total prisoners of war 
held is approximately the same for both sides, with a slight 
advantage in our favor. 

It also now appears that the enemy may now want an 
armistice in Korea, after having evaded it for nearly two years. 

In other respects and in other quarters Communist leader- 
ship is making concessions. These are all still minor, but not 
without significance. They suggested to us that the time had 
come to launch a true peace oftensive. That, President Eisen- 
hower has done. Soviet leadership is now confronted by the 
Eisenhower tests. Will it meet, one by one, the issues with 
which President Eisenhower has challenged it? If so, will it 
abolish and abandon, in fact as well as in name, the Com- 
inform through which it endlessly conspires to overthrow from 
within, every genuinely free government in the world? We 
await the deeds which will give answer to these questions. 
We profoundly hope that these deeds will, in fact, end a 
black chapter of distrust and open a bright new chapter of 
peace and good will. 

Some weeks ago when I was at the United Nations, I said 
that the Stalin era had ended and that the Eisenhower era 
had begun, bringing with it new hope for all mankind. 
Already that prediction is in process of confirmation. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's address is a fact which will inevitably 
influence the course of history. Around the world peoples and 
governments have universally welcomed that address. In all 
the capitals of the free world, press and radio have demon- 
strated an unprecedented spontaneous support for the Presi- 
dent’s call for a world-wide peace offensive and his challenge 
to the new Soviet leadership to back up their words with 
deeds. That response is not merely because of the words the 
President used, but because what he said had its setting in a 
90-day framework. 

1 do not attempt to read the future. That must always 
remain obscure so long as vast power is possessed by men who 
accept no guidance from the moral law. But surely our duty is 
clear. Those who represent a nation with the tradition and 
power of the United States must act boldly and strongly for 
what they believe to be right. The future is for a higher 
verdict. 
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HETHER 6,000 or 8,000 is the figure finally fixed as 
Wine number of those Americans “missing in action” 
in Korea who were murdered on the march or starved 
to death in the prison camps, the fact remains that the 
lives of many thousands of our youth have been lost in 
an ordeal of torture rarely paralleled in history. 

It is ironic to recall now all the pious utterances 
from Moscow and Peiping in recent months about 
“Geneva conventions” and about the meticulous regard 
by the Communists for the wishes of prisoners as to 
repatriation. What nonsense the barbarians in Moscow 
and Peiping have been prating—as the truth now comes 
out that Americans taken prisoner in 1950 and 1951 
had their hands tied behind their backs when they were 
shot down on their forced marches or shoved over 
steep embankments after they became too exhausted 
to walk. 

Is this the kind of human relations which the Red 
China Government sanctions? Is this the government 
to which our British friends and Premier Nehru of India 
and other supposed allies on our side ask us to give 
China’s seat of permanent membership on the Security 
Council of the United Nations? 

Are the cruel men in the Kremlin and in Peiping 
now to be taken to our bosoms in a peace “negotiation” 
and given the right to sit down with us as equals? If we 
do so, we will not have “repelled aggression” —we will 
have appeased aggression. Self-respect would seem to 
require that we lay down our terms—as we have done 
before after a war—and demand their acceptance. There 
should be no palaver with the exponents of bestiality. 


The tragedy of it all is that the truth has so long 
been suppressed. The Truman Administration knew the 
facts about these atrocities many months ago. Why 
wasn’t the information given officially to the American 
people? Was there a fear that Americans everywhere 
would react instantly and demand that we fight the 
war without further handicap to our own troops in 
Korea, that we let our airplanes bomb the bases from 
which enemy supplies were coming, and that our 
ships be ordered to blockade the ports of the world 
from which strategic materials were being sent to aid 
the enemy? 

The American people are entitled now to all the facts 
about this indefensible act of censorship if only to teach 
a lesson for the future in handling the news of what 
happens to our own soldiers in war. 

The Truman Administration repeatedly refused to 
face the facts of war in Korea. Not only were field com- 
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manders restricted from using maximum military pow- 
er, but the Pentagon bungled and we didn’t give our 
troops the ammunition they needed. It turns out also 
that American public opinion was prevented from func- 
tioning by a refusal to give the people the facts. No 
dictatorship could have been more absolute. 

The cry even today in some quarters that all the 
atrocity news should be withheld from publication lest 
it upset the “peace negotiations” reflects the pussyfoot 
approach that has prevailed in Washington ever since 
the Korean war broke out. It is to be noted that the 
British Commonwealth headquarters in Korea last week 
clamped a news censorship on the reports coming from 
their own returning prisoners. Presumably the people 
of Great Britain are not to be told that their youth are 
among those mistreated by the barbaric enemy. 

It is to be noted, incidentally, that Great Britain is 
the headquarters of the appeasement movement which 
now seeks peace at any price in Korea. With due respect 
to the sincere intentions of our British friends, the rec- 
ord shows that the British people have suffered more 
in the last half-century through appeasement than 
through the policies of firmness which in a preceding 
century characterized a glorious Britain. 


The whole story of privation and death inflicted 
on prisoners taken by the Communist enemy will in due 
time be unfolded completely. The moral force of the 
civilized nations of the world should be exerted in de- 
nouncing the barbarism and in demanding the punish- 
ment of the military commanders who engaged in these 
criminal acts. No recognition should be extended to any 
government in China unless chosen by the people and 
until complete satisfaction has been given for the mur- 
der of the several thousand Americans by troops under 
the control of the Communist regime. 

Soviet Russia should be asked, moreover, at the 
bar of world opinion in the United Nations to answer 
for the acts of her allies in crime. This is the very 
time to press the point, when Moscow and Peiping are 
trying to mask their cruel record by a pretense of 
humaneness in the offer to exchange sick and wounded 
prisoners. 

There can be no basic friendship or enduring peace 
with any Communist governments that do not disavow 
the crimes committed in their behalf in Korea. 

The Communist governments can demonstrate theif 
good faith—if they have any—only by punishing every 
one of the war criminals who had a part in the massacre 
of unarmed, helpless American boys. 
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